


THROUCH 
THE HEART 


| pail eighteen years ago, in January 1926, the Sea- 

board placed in service its first Electro-Motive 
gas-electric motor car. Then followed two GM Diesel- 
powered motor cars in April 1936. In October 1938, 
the Seaboard started its great fleet of ‘SSILVER 
METEOR” and “ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIAL” 
ultra-modern high speed passenger trains, powered 
with General Motors Diesel passenger locomotives, 
to give Florida faster schedules with maximum safety 
and travel comfort. In March 1939, came the first 
GM Diesel switcher. The torpedoing of coast-wise 
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A new era of bygone days was represented by the “America 
Express Train” of 1855, here pictured by the famous litho, 
rapher, Nathaniel Currier. In 1869, that era culminate 
in the completion of the first transcontinental railroai 


Railroads are facing their biggest te 
in moving today’s record volume 
freight. GM Diesel Freight Locom 
tives are helping the Seaboard 
meet this emergency. 
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shipping — particularly petroleum, forced upon the 
railroads an enormous volume of “water traffic” in 
addition to the already unprecedented record volume 
of freight traffic. All such challenges have been met 
in “super” fashion and General Motors 5400 H.P. 
Freight Diesels continue to play a vital part. Since 
the first Freight Diesel went into service in June 1942, 
four more have been added with still more to follow. 
When GM locomotives on order are added to the 
present fleet the Seaboard will have 100 power units 
totaling 160,200 horsepower, a mighty strong defense 
with which to meet the y—post-war demands. 
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THE SCENIC LIMITED OF THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN PASSING THROUGH ROYAL GORGE. 


VICTORY ON THE MOVE 


@ The road to victory will be long, hard, and tough. American Railroads 
are traveling this road successfully with less manpower and material than 
ever before. Motive power must be in top condition to be constantly 
on the move to meet transportation demands and contribute to a final 
victory. Locomotive HY-CROME Spring Washers automatically com- 
pensate for wear in bolted parts, and maintain a tension to keep bolts 
tight. Avoid shop maintenance expense due to loose bolts. Use 
Locomotive HY-CROME Spring Washers. 


LOCOMOTIVE 
HY-CROME 


EATON MANUFACTURING CO. RELIANCE SPRING WASHER DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO 
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Eliminates Old Tunnels to Remove Restrictions 


With the completion of a new 4,000-ft. bore through the Blue 
Ridge mountains, — the use of more powerful loco- 
motives and larger freight cars, the Chesapeake & Ohio soon will 
be able to handle considerably more war traffic on that division. 


Railway Research, Past and F; uture, 
by W. I. Cantley..... 


This authority, who is mechanical engineer, Mechanical Division, 
Association of American Railroads, defines “‘research,”’ analyzes 
the post-war prospects and recommends the establishment of a 
central laboratory. 


Army Control Continues as Wage Settlements 


Are Stalled 


Revealing that the President has brought back the non-op 
“special emergency board” to produce another award, as non-ops 
and three operating unions still reject his plan for “arbitration,” 
this article includes General Somervell’s first general order, 
Mr. Stimson’s notice to the railroads, the statement of General 
Arnold, President Roosevelt’s explanation of the seizure, and 
White House review of the non-op case. 
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Eliminate Delays 
Coordinate Operations 
Increase Capacity— 








with Yard Comm unica tion! 


» NION” Yard Communication provides 
for clear and instant voice communi- 
cation between the yard office and the 
crews of equipped locomotives. With this 
modern tool, the yardmaster directs and 
coordinates all yard movements to elimi- 
nate the usual yard delays. He alters 
previous orders or gives additional in- 
structions whether engines are standing or 
in motion. He assigns the most available 
locomotive to perform special tasks. 
As a result, the yard is operated at 
maximum efficiency and safety. Car han- 
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dling delays are 

substantially re- 

duced. Classifica- : 
tion and switching moves are expedited. 
Rolling stock and motive power are used 
to maximum advantage. 

‘“Union”’ Yard Communication is avail- 
able for either ‘SOne-way” or “Two-way” 
communication. It is not subject to govern- 
ment regulation and no operating licenses 
or permits are required. See our Bulletin 
158 for complete details and description of 
the system that expedites yard operations! 
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“The Week at a Glance 


CRISIS IN MANPOWER: Over- 
sh adowing even the interest in the wage 
jMdisputes, and government seizure of the 
failroads, is the now acute danger of immi- 
nent curtailment of war-essential transpor- 
fation services from lack of men to man 
the trains and keep equipment and track in 
‘shape. Commissioner J. Monroe Johnson 
g ve some startling figures on the gravity 
if this situation in a statement to a Senate 
committee, reported in the news pages 
herein. It appears that the shortage has 
now reached the alarming. total of a quar- 
ér of a million men. The Commissioner 
urges the immediate return to railroad em- 
ployment of all railroaders now serving in 
the armed forces. He says that “the -au- 
ities” have never appreciated the im- 
portance of the railroads’ role in the war 
program, and that “one good railroad man 
on a railroad is worth a thousand railroad 
men in the Army.” , 
Eo 
CHAOS IN LABOR RELATIONS: 
T e toxic and explosive witches’ broth 
Which now constitutes’ railway labor rela- 
tions—brewed by long months of govern- 
mental temporizing, bereft of any recogniz- 
al basis of principle—is subjected to 
analysis in the leading editorial herein. 
MGone are the remnants of the reputation of 
ithe railway unions’ leadership for unusual 
servatism,” patriotism, and qualities 
‘of statesmanship. Likewise vanished is the 
‘@roneous popular belief—the product of 
Mninquisitive journalism—that the Railway 
Labor Act produced “industrial peace” on 
the railroads. It never has done so in 
recent years except when it worked to suit 
the union magnates. What has produced 
'the “peace” has been railroad acquiescence 
‘in union demands over and above awards 
under the Railway Labor Act; and, once 
governmental intervention made this ac- 
quiescence difficult or impossible, so like- 
wise did the “peace” disappear. 
® 
STRAINS AT A GNAT: The non- 
operating unions, for months past, would 
have been contented to settle their dispute 
for an increase of 8 eents an hour, but 
Stabilizer Vinson wouldn’t hear of it. But, 
now Mr. Roosevelt has “arbitrated” (with 
Vinson’s approval) the two operating 
unions whose strike was called off, an 
increase equivalent to 11 cents an hour, in- 
cluding payment for vacations and “over- 


time” which these unions had never sought ' 


under the procedure of the Railway Labor 
Act. Not unnaturally, therefore, 8 cents 
no longer looks as attractive to the non- 
ops as it did a month ago. The precedent 
set with the “arbitration” in favor of the 
op unions suggests that wage increases 
now impend which will constitute far more 
real inflation than that against which Sta- 
bilizer Vinson insisted he was -fighting in 
tefusing to let the non-ops have their 
8 cents. 


o] 
WORDS VS. FACTS: The explanation 
the Vinson action—straining at 8 
fents but swallowing 11—apparently lies en- 
urély in the difference in the words used 


#0 explain the two claims. A straight 


‘was meant only as a gesture. 


wage increase is unacceptable—but the 
same, and even more, money is okay by 
him if characterized as “overtime” or 
“expenses.” Yet it is, obviously, not 
words which make actual inflation—but 
more money in people’s pockets without an 
equivalent increase in things to buy with 
it. The more additional money you put 
there, the more inflation—so it remains to 
be seen whether Stabilizer Vinson’s action 
regarding railway wages will not turn out, 
in- the long run, to have fostered inflation 
more than forestalled it. 

8 
THAT “HIGH PERSONAGE”: An 
important government  official—rumored 
but not yet verified to have been Gen- 
eral Marshall—on New Year’s eve made 
a statement to a selected group of Wash- 
ington newspapermen, to the effect that 
threatened strikes on the railroads and in 
the steel industry may have encouraged 
the Nazis to the end that they will prolong 
the war, needlessly sacrificing the lives of 
American boys. This spokesman was said 
to have characterized the railway wage 
dispute, leading to Army seizure of the 
carriers, as a “great tragedy” and “one of 
the worst crimes ever committeed against 
America.” The heads of the three “hold- 
out” op unions disclaimed responsibility 
for the development, laying the blame on 
the Administration. This and other de- 
velopments in the wage dispute and Army 
operation of the railroads, are reported in 
detail in an article beginning on page 151 
herein. 

® 
STRIKE CALL A BLUFF?: This is 
what President William Green of the A. 
F. of L. said it was, in substance, in a 
statement attempting to exculpate railway 
unions from the charges leveled at them by 
the anonymous “high personage.” “There 
never was the faintest possibility of an 
actual walk out,” said Green—but the top 
magnates of the three hold-out unions 
(firemen, conductors, and switchmen) came 
right back and denied that their strike call 
There was 
quite a build-up, by press and radio, of the 
conflicting views of the “high personage” 
and the union leaders—the consensus ap- 
pearing to be that, while it was unfortu- 
nate that the “personage” hadn’t revealed 
his identity, nevertheless, there was prob- 
ably more in what he contended than in 
that of his detractors. In a choice of 
whom to believe. between General Mar- 
shall (if the critic were he) and most 
union leaders, it does not appear that many 
Americans would be long embarrassed by 
indecision. 

2 
BRITONS DELAY OUR CARS: 
There is developing congestion of export 
freight at ports and the British have more 
such cars tied up than all other countries 
combined—so_ testified Commissioner J. 
Monroe Johnson before a Senate interstate 
commerce subcommittee on January 5. 
There is likewise evidence that our Russian 
ally is similarly involved in “an abuse of our 
railroad equipment,” Mr. Johnson said— 
details in the news pages herein. 
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RESEARCH FUTURE: W. I. Cantley 
in a paper herein describes railroad tech- 
nological research, in effect, as the applica- 
tion of scientific investigation to the dis- 
covery of the comparative merits of prod- 
ucts in use, or proposed for use, by the 
railroads—plus the fostering of new de- 
velopments in areas where suppliers are 
laggard in improvement. Included in the 
concept, also, is’ scientific study leading to 
better methods of utilizing available ma- 
terials. In short, he envisions a large and 
important field for railroad technological 
inquiry—quite apart from the fact that the 
primary responsibility for developmental 
work on the thousands of: commodities the 
1ailroads buy must necessarily remain 
with the suppliers. He then proceeds to 
outline many of the technological inquiries 
already under way by the railroads, and 
others that are desirable for the future. 
8 

ABANDONMENT DENIED: I. C. C. 
authorization to the New York Central 
to abandon a passenger branch into Yonkers, 
N. Y., has been denied by the Supreme 
Court, on the grounds that the Commis- 
sion failed to make a formal finding that 
the branch was a part of a general steam 


‘ railroad system—thereby clothing itself with 


the necessary power to permit the cessation 
of services. Justice Frankfurter dissented 
(being joined by two of his colleagues) 
on the ground that “a weary round of liti- 
gation may be repeated to the futile end of 
having this court then, forsooth, express an 
opinion on the merits” of the case. This 
and a couple of additional Supreme Court 
cases of interest to railroads are reviewed 
ii Our news pages. 


GENERAL GRAY DECORATED: 
The many railroad friends of Brigadier 
General Carl R. Gray, Jr., and of the 
Military Railway Service of which he is 
director, will be pleased to learn of an 
award to him of the Legion of Merit by the 
War Department “for exceptionally meri- 
torious conduct” in the development and 
operation of railways in North Africa, 
Sicily and southern -Italy. 
® 
ARMY OPERATION: Indications are 
that the Army has no desire to continue 
control of the railroads any longer than cir- 
cumstances require. General Gross has 
communicated with President Shafer of the 
National Association of Regional Advisory 
Boards, expressing the hope that these 
boards will continue their valuable work in 
behalf of railroad efficiency; and the 
O. D. T. and I. C. C. are carrying on their 
efforts to the same end. Mr. Shafer has 
sent telegrams to the regional boards, 
asking that there be no diminution of their 
endeavors while Army operation lasts. 
2 

LIMITING TUNNELS .KAYOED: 
Two tunnels which have restricted the size 
both of power and of freight cars on the 
C. & O.’s important mountain subdivision 
in northern Virginia have been eliminated 


. greatly to the advantage of traffic on 


this line, a description of the job appear- 
ing in an illustrated article in this issue. 








HOW YESTERDAY’S RESEARCH HELPS WIN TODAY’S WAR... 
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WHEN WE STARTED TO USE SYNTHETICS! 


Starting in 1928 with studies of Thiokol, the 
first synthetic rubber-like material (used in cables 
for superior oil and moisture resistance), Okonite 
has pioneered in the use of synthetics for improving 
cable insulations and protective coverings. From 
the beginning, we have been one of the largest users 
of. these materials. 

Our studies on neoprene, for instance, were 
started back in 1931. Our research investigators 
soon established its usefulness for electrical wires 
and cables. The resulting product, named 
OKOPRENE, was applied to cables in sheath form 
to protect the rubber insulation. OKOPRENE 
sheaths are strong, tough and resist extremes of 
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sunlight and weather. OKOPRENE also resists 
oil, corrosive chemicals, acids, alkalies, flame and 
heat. 

OKOPRENE was perfected long before rubber 
rationing was necessary. Today it helps conserve 
insulated cables by making them last longer and 
is being used extensively to replace rubber in new 
cables. But the point we really want to make is 
that OKOPRENE, like Thiokol, was first used not 
as a rubber substitute but because it offered a sub- 
stantial improvement in cable protection. — Bulletin 
OK-2009C describes its practical advantages and 
gives technical details .. . 

The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 
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Strike Threats and Government Control 


The struggle over wages resulting in government seizure of the 
railways to prevent a wartime strike that seemed imminent has empha- 
sized some important facts that should now be plain to the public. 


It has proved a myth the prevalent belief that the railway unions 
have unusually conservative, patriotic and statesmanlike leaders. Most 
of them always have shown they are as tough as John L. Lewis when- 
ever they have felt called upon to do so. The advance of 9 cents an 
hour awarded by President Roosevelt to the locomotive engineers and 
trainmen has shown, as did the wage advances given the coal miners, 
that the government is not adhering to its wage stabilization formula 
for “holding the line” against inflation. And the long series of devel- 
opments in the railway wage disputes should have destroyed the 
widely accepted myth that the Railway Labor Act is a sovereign means 
of peacefully settling labor disputes. 


The Railway Labor Act has worked only when the labor unions 
could win under it. The wage disputes in 1937 were settled under that 
Act only because the unions got advances in wages which, under the 
conditions existing, were unwarranted. It broke down in 1941 when 
the unions rejected wage advances recommended by a board appointed 
by President Roosevelt; and a nationwide railway strike would have 
occurred on the very day that the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor if 
-the President had not intervened, and, in disregard of the Railway 
Labor Act, caused a larger advance in wages than his Board had 
recommended. 


The breakdown of the Railway Labor Act in 1943 was even more 
complete. The government last spring appointed two boards—one to 
pass on the demands of the non-operating unions; the other to pass on 
those of the operating unions. The railways merely opposed any wage 
advances that would exceed the limits fixed by the Stabilization Act 
to “hold the line” against inflation. The boards recommended in- 
creases of 8 cents an hour for the non-operating employees and of 4 
cents an hour for the operating employees. What. has occurred since 
has been, considering that we have been at war, one of the most dis- 
graceful episodes in the nation’s history—an episode replete with 
months of maneuvering for political advantage, threats of strikes, 
backing and filling and alleged or real double crossing, in which the 
railways have had almost no part, excepting to stand by and see the 
government and labor unions carry on a struggle threatening their 
wartime efficiency and involving the future of their properties. 


The railroads accepted the recommendations of the two govern- 
ment boards first appointed. They later bowed to the decisions of 
Economic Stabilizer Vinson and a third government board that the in- 
creases to the non-operating employees should be, not 8 cents, but 4 to 
10 cents an hour. After the operating unions rejected 4 cents an hour 
and the non-operating unions 4 to 10 cents, and ordered a strike on 
December 30, the railroads and two of the five operating unions ac- 
cepted President Roosevelt’s proposal that he be allowed to arbitrate 
everything in dispute, including pay for overtin.e after 40 hours, 
which had not been involved in the original disputes. It was under- 
stood that the fifteen non-operating unions also accepted his arbitra- 
tion; but because three operating unions did not, he seized the rail- 
roads and there was no strike. 


The President settled with the two operating unions that accepted 
his “arbitration” by awarding them as already stated, 9 cents an hour— 
5 cents an hour for so-called “overtime” in addition to the 4 cents that 
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had been recommended by a government board as 
the most they could be given without violating the 
Stabilization Act. Then it developed that the 
leaders of the three operating unions that had re- 
fused his arbitration had merely “postponed” their 
strike, apparently for the duration of government 
control, and that the fifteen non-operating unions 
refused to let the President arbitrate as a single 
issue whether they should get advances of 4 to 10 
cents an hour and, in addition, overtime after 40 
hours. And so when this paper went to press 
nothing had been accomplished after months of 
muddling excepting (1) postponement of a strike 
by government seizure of the railroads and (2) the 
awarding to the locomotive engineers and train- 
men of a wage advance more than twice as large as 
a government board had held they could be given 
without violating the government’s “hold the line” 
anti-inflation formula. 

It seems plain that the army, to which the rail- 
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roads were turned over, does not wish to retain 
control of them a day longer than the danger of a 
strike continues. The railroads have made an 
amazingly good wartime record under private op. 
eration, and the army does not want to risk hay. 
ing a worse record made under its control. The 
public, and shippers especially, desires the earli- 
est practicable resumption of private operation. 

Is it possible, then, that the railway labor 
unions, or even only a small part of them, by hold- 
ing over the country the threat of a strike, can 
cause continuance of government control indef- 
nitely? And, if so, cannot other labor unions by 
the same means drive other large industries into 
the hands of the government and keep them there, 
The time evidently has come, and the railway situ. 
ation presents an opportunity, for the public to 
settle very promptly whether strikes and threats 
of strikes in wartime are to be permitted to dic- 
tate fundamental policies of government. 





Roosevelt Labor Program 
Has Few Friends Left 


Even the “Survey Graphic” and Donald Richberg 
have joined the thoroughgoing critics of the present 
Administration’s handling of wage disputes. In its De- 
cember issue the “Survey Graphic” said, among other 
things: 


“The men and managements of the railroads have learned 
to carry on under the Railway Labor Act. Now they see their 
long established procedure scrapped, the decisions taken out of 
the hands of the established agencies. The boards that are 
supposed to define the merits of a controversy, to make recom- 
mendations based on facts, are now deciding on the basis of 
what someone tells them to do, without relation to the evidence. 
The result is to undermine confidence in orderly. procedures. 
‘We don’t want to act like Lewis,’ say the union leaders. But 
the men who work on the railroads are impatient. They are 
losing faith in their leaders. ‘Lewis gets things,’ they say, 
‘why don’t you?? More fundamental, they are losing faith in 
the slow, careful procedures of negotiation and agreement as a 
process of industrial self-government. 

“The story of the trouble on the railroads highlights the 
lack of a consistent labor policy at the hands of Congress and 
the Administration. Instead of a policy, there has been: an 
opportunistic meeting of succeedirig crises—with all the un- 
certainty and confusion of trying to play a complex game in 
which none of the players knows the rules, or feels very sure 
that there are any... .” 


The “Survey Graphic” is a publication for social 
workers and has a heavy bias toward New-Dealism. 
In the same issue where the Administration’s handling 
of railway labor is subjected to sharp criticism appear 
laudatory articles on the T. V. A., the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the Presi- 
dent’s committee for erasing the color line, and Vice- 
President Wallace’s recent Cleveland address. The 
board of directors of the publication includes such New 
Dealers as Sidney Hillman and James M. Landis. 

Donald Richberg’s views on the Administration’s 
bungling of its relations with organized labor were set 
forth in the Scripps-Howard newspapers on January 
3. Offering not only a comprehensive criticism of the 
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Administration’s program, but a detailed alternative 
plan to correct the errors he signalizes, Mr. Richberg 
wrote. in part: 

“Two years of political and industrial warfare led to the 


shameful surrender of government to the private force of the 
organized coal miners. As a climax to seven months of exec- 





utive bungling which produced a transportation crisis the gov 
ernment now seeks to cover up by an unnecessary and wrongful 
seizure of all the railroads, after any need or excuse for suc 
harmful action had disappeared.” 

Mr. Richberg will be remembered as the former at 
torney for the railway unions, and also as an erstwhil 
prominent office-holder under the New Deal. He i 
evidently not appearing now as an advocate for eithe 
one of these institutions, because, among the reforms h 
favors, is prohibition of wartime strikes in essentia 
industries and of “the creation of any monopolies 0 
employment by any concerted action of workers of 
managers.” 

About all that now remains to make the condemna; 
tion of New Deal labor policy unanimous is for the 
newspaper column “My Day” to join the chorus of the 





dissidents. 


“Black Markets” in Tickets 


In these days of widespread growth of “black mar 
kets” in so many commodities whose use has been sub 
jected to control, it is not surprising that charges 0 
“black market” practices should be made against the 
railways due to their efforts to secure maximum utiliza 
tion of their passenger facilities. One charge widely 
made is that hotel porters and large corporations ar¢ 
being allowed to reserve blocks of railroad and Pullma 
accommodations, portions of which are released short! 
before train departures, with the result that trains leav4 
with space unoccupied when patrons have been turne 
away because of lack of space. 

To deny that there are such practices would be 
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ignore facts. To charge that the railways generally are 
acting in collusion with those engaging in the practices 
is wide of the truth. The abuses, where they exist, arise 
from the difficulty of drafting regulations that are free 
from possibilities of manipulation, 

When the demand for passenger accommodations be- 
gan to tax their facilities, the railways put into effect 
regulations requiring patrons making advance reserva- 
tions to pay for them within a limited time after they 
were made. More recently, they have limited reserva- 
tions to 30 days in advance of use. These regulations, 
and especially that requiring that reservations shall be 
paid for when made, have eliminated most of the 
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“speculative” or “protective” reservations made by hotel 
porters or others trying to profit by them without tie- 
ing up their own money in them. 

Such irregularities as prevail are of a minor nature, 
involving a relatively small number of tickets. Typical 
of the cases in large cities is that of a reservation clerk 
who, for five dollars a ticket, placed false names and 
ticket numbers on diagrams and held the space for a 
hotel travel agency. As the diagrams of this railroad 
are handled by a number of persons and are checked 
closely, the “racket” was quickly disclosed and the clerk 
discharged. 

Demands by shippers upon freight solicitors for pre- 
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ferred consideration in the allocation of space have been 
a problem even in peacetime. But the railroads have 
realized that holding preferred space for shippers until 
the last minute does not create public good-will; and 
they have urged shippers to plan their trips far enough 
in advance to insure the securing of space. One rail- 
road, to prevent its freight solicitors and other em- 
ployees from interfering with the work of its reserva- 
tion staff, has prohibited all employees, including the 
city ticket agent, from entering the reservation office, 
and insists that all requests for space be handled through 
the listing department. Its instructions also provide that 
tickets returned to city ticket offices shall not be re- 
assigned by the ticket seller, but returned for assign- 
ment to persons heading the “waiting” list. 

The railways are trying to eliminate and prevent 
abuses in the allocation of traveling accommodations. 
The problem, however, is at present a very difficult one 
that demands continuing attention of passenger traffic 
officers. 


Acute Crisis Impends 
From Manpower Shortage 


It may seem like an arbitrarily strong statement to 
say that if the railroads of this country do not find some 
practical solution of their current manpower problem 
the armed services, defense industries, the traveling pub- 
lic and the civilian population generally may as well 
prepare themselves to accept a standard of rail trans- 
port service that will be considerably less efficient than 
that to which we have been accustomed in the past 24 
months. 

There are many evidences that the need for an under- 
standing of the problems of the railways relating to 
manpower is probably the No. 1 requirement of .the 
moment for, without sufficient labor personnel, both of 
the skilled and the unskilled type, the solution of ma- 
terial shortages, new fixed and rolling equipment and 
supplies will avail little in translating these combinations 
into ton-miles or passenger miles. 

There will probably be many railroad officers who 
will take exception to any suggestion that any part of 
the present manpower difficulties can be attributed to 
the policies of the railroads themselves but it may be 
worth while to call attention to what we believe are 
the results of short-sighted past practices on the part 
of some railroads as compared with other industries. 

At the outbreak of the war railroad management 
accepted, without putting up too much a fight, the po- 
sition of a civilian industry, rather than a defense in- 
dustry. This attitude resulted in a much more difficult 
situation with respect to materials, supplies and man- 
power than would otherwise have been the case. Then, 
there was the type of railroad management that had 
the “we’re doing all right” frame of mind. The rail- 
roads did not enter the war in too good shape physically 
and yet it seems that pride of accomplishment, in many 
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cases, caused them to make light of situations that were 
acute enough to have been faced squarely and dealt 
with in a coldly practical manner. A case in point was 
a remark made only the other day by a mechanical 
officer who said that “if we had not been so anxious 
to show the world that we had the best potential ma- 
terial for a railway operating or shop battalion we 
might today not be in such desperate shape for some 
supervisory personnel.” Likewise, we cannot help but 
feel that if many railroad officers had pointed out to 
those outside the industry what results could be looked 
for when the then reserve capacity was used up, while 
at the same time demonstrating the ability of the roads 
to accomplish the impossible, the situation at the mo- 


. ment might be somewhat more comfortable. 


These comments are not in any sense meant as 
criticism of anything that railroad managements have 
done that they thought were in the best interest of their 
industry at the time they were done. But, it must be 
remembered that it is entirely feasible to view the rail- 


’ road manpower problem in one light at a time when 


there is a recognized capacity reserve which, viewed in 
the same light without that reserve, is liable to place 
the industry in an untenable position. 

Our own contact with railroad mechanical officers 
and supervisors in the past 30 days has been a prolific 
source of information relating to the difficulties that are 
facing the roads. Labor turnover, sickness and the 
continued drafting of railway personnel for the armed 
services has brought about a situation where immediate 
action is necessary. And, strangely enough, the most 
desperate need is for the retention of that type of labor 
that is most difficult to prove essential, namely laborers, 
helpers, carmen and machinists. Around any shop, 
either car or locomotive, and at any engine terminal 
there is a vast amount of plain, ordinary hard-labor 
jobs to be performed. The cleaning of fires and coal 
and water servicing at enginehouses are cases in point. 
These jobs have to be done or locomotives do not move 
and if there are no unskilled laborers to do the job 


- then the skilled men, or even the supervisors have to 


pitch in and get things moving. In a certain mid- 
western dispatcher’s territory, two weeks ago, there 
were 1,700 loaded cars waiting for power to move the 
trains and the power was at the enginehouse waiting 
to be serviced—while 12 per cent of an already de- 
pleted labor force was off because of sickness. 

Since August the unfilled personnel needs of the 
mechanical department have been increasing—the over- 
all change being from 22,070 to 29,400 on November 1. 
Of this total over 17,000 are laborers, helpers and 
apprentices. 

The details of the present needs of the roads could 
be carried on and on. That would serve no good pur- 
pose. What is needed most is immediate action to stop 
any further drain on manpower. It may be that the 
present close contact of the armed services with rail- 
road operation will help gain a hearing for the roads 
on a situation that can have a very direct bearing om 
the prosecution of the war itself. 
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This View of the 
Easterly Portals 
of the New and 
Old Blue Ridge 
Tunnels Shows a 
Train Load of 
Muck Emerging 
from the Former 





Eliminates Old Tunnels to Remove 
Restrictions to Traffic 


Chesapeake & Ohio is now completing a project 
involving the construction of a new bore about 
4,000 ft. long through the Blue Ridge mountains 


HE capacity of the Chesapeake & Ohio to handle 

war traffic will soon be augmented considerably as 

a result of the elimination of two restrictive tunnels 
on its Mountain subdivision, thereby permitting the op- 
eration of more powerful locomotives and larger freight 
cars on this division. By far the most important and dif- 
ficult phase of the project is that involving the replace- 
ment of the old Blue Ridge tunnel, about 0.8 mile long, 
with a new and slightly shorter tunnel. The other tunnel, 
known as the Greenwood tunnel, 536 ft. long, was re- 
placed with an open cut on a new alinement. This latter 
work was completed in the Spring of 1943, but it will be 
early this year before traffic is diverted through the new 
Blue Ridge tunnel. 


On Main Passenger Route 


The principal east-west main line of the Chesapeake & 
hio extends between tidewater at Newport News, Va., 
and Chicago. Between Richmond, Va., and Clifton Forge, 
this main line follows two alternate routes. The more 
southerly is a low-grade line following the James river, 
and is predominantly a freight route. The other, a more 
rect route, traverses a mountainous region in north- 
central Virginia and for this reason is known as the 
Ountain subdivision. All through passenger trains op- 
erate over this single-track line, in addition to which it 
farries an important volume of freight traffic, consisting 
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primarily of business moving through Alexandria, Va., 
near Washington, D. C., for interchange with other lines. 
With the increase in traffic incident to the war effort, 
there has been a corresponding growth in the importance 
of the Mountain subdivision, but the potential capacity of 
this line was limited by the fact that the Blue Ridge and 
Greenwood tunnels were not sufficiently large to accom- 
modate the heaviest power and largest freight cars that 
were available to the road. 


Situation at Blue Ridge Tunnel 


Construction of both of the old tunnels was under- 
taken in 1850, and it is interesting to recall that, using 
hand methods and black powder, and tunneling from 
both directions, eight years were required to complete the 
Blue Ridgé tunnel. This bore-pierces the main range of 
the Blue Ridge mountains at a location known as Rock- 
fish Gap, at which the elevation of the summit is lower 
than any other point on the main ridge between Front 
Royal, Va., and the James River break. With respect to 
the railroad, the tunnel is located between Waynesboro 
and Afton. It is 4,264 ft. long and is unlined except for 
1,458 ft. at the west end, which has a brick lining. 
Throughout most of its length, the tunnel is on a 1.25 per 
cent grade, ascending westward, which reaches its sum- 
mit a short distance outside the west portal, then de- 
scending on a grade of 1.3 per cent. Approaching the 
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Efficiency 
~ hfe ae 





tunnel from the east is a grade that ranges up to 1.8 
per cent. 

The old tunnel is on tangent practically throughout its 
length. Immediately outside the east portal, however, 
there is a compound curve ranging from 10 deg. 28 min. 
to 13 deg. and including a central angle of slightly more 
than 85 deg: Outside the west portal, there is an ap- 
proach curve of 5 deg., with a central angle of 35 deg. 
17 min. 

The Greenwood tunnel, which pierces a spur of the 
Blue Ridge mountains, is located about eight miles east 
of the Blue Ridge tunnel, and has a brick lining through- 
out its length of 536 ft. 

A. certain historical interest attaches to both tunnels, 
stemming from the fact that they were built under the 
direcion of Col. Claudius Crozet, pioneer tunnel-builder 
and engineer, who, before coming to the United States 
in 1816, served as an artillery officer under Napoleon. 
Apparently foreseeing the development that was to come 
in railroad equipment, Col. Crozet made his tunnels of 
sufficient cross-section to enable them, until comparatively 
recently, to accommodate the successively larger locomo- 
tives that were introduced over a period of 90 years. 


Decides on Corrective Measures 


Several years ago the railroad decided to remove the 
restrictions at both tunnels. Another consideration at the 
Blue Ridge tunnel was the disintegration of the section 
of brick lining at the west end to such a degree that 
remedial measures had become necessary. As a result of 
engineering studies, it was decided that the best solution 
was to construct a new tunnel rather than to enlarge the 
old bore, a procedure that would have involved interfer- 
ence with traffic. The construction of a new tunnel would 
also afford an opportunity to reduce the existing grades 


Right Above — Partially-Completed Ap- 
proach Cut at West Portal of Blue Ridge 
Tunnel. Note Portal of Old Tunnel at 
Left. Right—Showing How Empty Muck 
Cars Could Be Raised into the Clear by 
the “Cherry-Picker” on the Drill-Car- 
riage. Below—The Profile and Alinement 
of the Old and Relocated Lines at the - 
Blue Ridge Tunnel 
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and curvature which, while not controlling for this terri- Grading work on the approaches was started in No- 
tory, were nevertheless objectionable. vember, 1941. In excavating the approach cut at the 
At the Greenwood tunnel, on the other hand, where west end, where the subsoil consisted mostly of shale, 
the depth of the overburden was not excessive, it was de- about 200,000 cu. yd. of the material removed was loaded 
cided to replace the old tunnel with an open cut ona new in standard-gage side-dump cars and hauled through the 
alinement. Here again the solution chosen permitted the old tunnel for placement in the embankment at the east 
work to be done without interference with traffic through end. About 100,000 cu. yd. of the excavated material was 
the old tunnel. wasted in an adjacent hollow, and the remainder, hauled 
in dump cars, was used to widen existing embankments 
At Blue Ridge Tunnel in both directions from the tunnel. Material excavated 
from the approach cut at the east end was placed in the 
The new Blue Ridge tunnel is incorporated in a line embankment at that end, as was the 90,000 cu. yd. of 
and grade change involving more than two miles of line. muck from the tunnel. 
The new tunnel is 4,230 ft. long, or 33.5 ft. shorter than The drilling of the new tunnel was started in May, 
the old bore. In effecting the change, a considerable im- 1942, at the east portal and was carried through contin- 
provement in alinement was achieved which involved ously to the west portal, the smaller amount of approach 
locating the easterly 1,500 ft. of the tunnel on a 3-deg. grading at the east end permitting the work to be under- 
15 min. curve and the westerly 267 ft. on a 2-deg. curve. taken much sooner than would have been possible at the 
Between these curved sections, the tunnel is on tangent. west portal. This also meant that the drilling work was 
Asa result, the relocated line has only three curves with up-grade all the way; hence, the loaded movement of 
amaximum curvature of 4 deg. and a total central angle the muck cars was downhill, and there was gravity dis- 
of 146 deg. 54 min., whereas the old alinement incor- 
porates eight curves with a maximum curvature of 13 
deg. and 255 deg. 15 min. of central angle. Throughout 
its length, the relocated line lies on the south side of the 
old line except for a short distance just east of the tunnel 
where it cuts across a section of the sharp curve in the 
old line. 





Grades Also Improved 


An improvement in grades was also effected by so re- 
ducing the grade ascending from the east that the maxi- 
mum grade in the new tunnel is 0.9 per cent compensated 





Unlike its predecessor, the new tunnel is being lined 
with concrete throughout its length. For the most part ‘ 
the lining will be 12 in. thick, although at certain loca- 2 2 # a : 
tions, where it was necessary to install temporary timber SU BGRADE— 
shoring during the drilling work, the lining will be some- This Drilling Pattern Was Followed in the Blasting Opera- 
what thicker. The clear width of the tunnel is 18 ft. and _ tions in the New Blue Ridge Tunnel. Numbers in the Circles 
the intrados of the arch has a radius of 9 ft. The spring Indicate the Sequence of the Explosions 
line is 13 ft. 1114 in. above the top of rail. There will 
be a concrete floor, sloping from the center line to side 
- . [ditches, in which wood blocks will be ‘embedded for car- 
tying the rails. 


for curvature, as compared with 1.25 per cent in the old rc) 
tunnel. Also, the maximum approach grade from the B ® oO T 'D © 
east within the limits of the line change was reduced Q STRAIGHT DRILLS 
from 1.8 per cent to 0.9 per cent. One effect of the grade ® eo a D & 
change was to shift the summit about 1,200 ft. westward, DIRECTION OF sar yee 
where it is about 1,700 ft. outside the west portal, thereby ‘ \ ---3 her 
substantially shortening the 1.3 per cent approach grade ’ @ - 7] i 6 & 
from the west. The new summit, incidentally, is 24 ft. Pay’ tae 
below that on the old grade line. As compared with the D ® @G 8,8 ®D © rou 
old tunnel, the subgrade in the new tunnel is 35 ft. lower ' 
at the west portal and 17 ft. lower at the east portal. ® o © © 
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A, — Approach Grading Heavy 


To reach the tunnel on the new alinement, a consider- 
able amount of grading was required at the approaches. 
At the west end, there is an approach cut 1,400 ft. long 
having a maximum depth of about 100 ft. at the portal, 
which required the excavation of about 350,000 cu. yd. 
of material. At the east end, on the other hand, the ap- 
proach cut directly at the tunnel portal is only about 300 
— Kilt. long, with a maximum depth of about 70 ft., and in- 
— volved only 60,000 cu. yd. of excavation. Elsewhere on 

the relocated line at this end, the work involved the ex- 
_s~ {@Vation of two smaller cuts and the placing of consider- , nae Soha iiss 7 
able embankment, partly of a sidehill nature. Movable Concrete Form Used in Lining the New Tunnel 
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posal of seepage water. Finally, the muck was needed in 
making the approach fills at the east end. 

The drilling of the tunnel was performed in a full-face 
operation, using a large rig, or “jumbo”, that served both 
as a drill carriage and as a means of changing cars dur- 
ing the mucking operation. The rig was so constructed, 
with a wheel mounting operating on a wide-gage track, 
that the mucker and muck cars could pass through a 
portal in the jumbo to reach the heading. Thirteen drills 
were mounted on the carriage, which were used to drill 
65 to 80 holes for each blasting operation. These holes 
were drilled in accordance with a fixed pattern which is 
shown on an accompanying drawing. Some of them were 
drilled at an angle with the face so that the explosion 
would loosen wedge-shaped sections of the rock to make 
space for adjacent material to fall freely. This involved 
the use of delayed exploders, by means of which the 
charges were exploded in a sequence of blasts occurring 
over a period of about six seconds. 

From the drawing, on which the holes are numbered 
to indicate the sequence of the explosions, it is apparent 
that a central area in the heading was blasted out first, 
and that the following blasts loosened material in a 
progressively larger area. All the explosions in each op- 
eration were set off by a single switch, with dependence 
for the timing of the individual charges placed on the 
delayed exploders, one in each hole. From 700 to 900 
Ib. of dynamite was used in each blasting operation, which 
advanced the heading about 10 ft. 


Mucking 


The material loosened by blasting was loaded by a 
Conway mucker into 5-yd. narrow-gage side-dump cars 
which were hauled in trains of about five cars by Diesel 
locomotives. Two trains of dump cars were used and a 
passing track was provided in the tunnel to facilitate 
switching them. The handling of the cars at the working 
face during the loading operation was facilitated by an 
air hoist, or “cherry-picker’”, in the portal of the jumbo. 
By means of this device, single empty cars could be lifted 
into the clear and then returned to the track next to the 
mucker after the previously-loaded car had been removed 
by the locomotive. 

The material encountered in the tunnel consisted largely 
of a greenstone containing veins of quartzite, although 
near the middle of the bore some extremely hard granite 
was found. Because of the nature of the material, it was 
not necessary to install temporary supports except for a 
distance of about 175 ft. near the east end and 375 ft. 
near the west end where relatively unstable formations 
were encountered. The drilling was carried on in two 
10-hr. shifts daily, during each of which the usual per- 
formance was to complete an entire cycle of the tunnel- 
ing work, including the drilling, blasting, scaling and 
mucking operations. The tunnel was holed through at 
the west portal on June 22, 1943. 


Equipment 


Compressed air for the drilling work was furnished by 
seven compressors that were iocated in a shelter near the 
east portal, the air being delivered to the jumbo through 
a 6-in. line. For ventilating the tunnel, a large-capacity 
blower-fan was installed in a shed outside the portal, 
which forced fresh air through a 26-in. pipe to a point 
near the tunnel heading. Other equipment used on the 
job by the contractor included an engine-generator set 
to provide power for the mucker and a battery-charger 
for the electric locomotives. Two muckers were avail- 
able on the job, one of which was used as a standby unit. 
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In lining the tunnel, the concrete in the floor and the 
lower part of the side walls was placed first, after which 
the side walls and the arch ring were poured, using g 
portable timber form, 60 ft. long, mounted on a traveler. 
The concrete was dry-batched outside the tunnel and de. 
livered to a mixer in the tunnel in boxes carried by the 
narrow-gage dump-cars. From the mixer, the concrete 
was discharged into a pneumatic concrete placer from 
which it was forced into the forms by compressed air, 


At the Greenwood Tunnel 


The Greenwood tunnel was replaced with an open cut 
on a relocated line 4,173 ft. long, in which the maximum 
curvature was reduced from 6 deg. 45 min. to 3 deg., and 
the total central angle was reduced by 58 deg. 19% min, 
The cut is south of the old tunnel, the track center lines 
being separated by a distance of 52 ft. at the east portal 
of the tunnel and 104 ft. at the west portal. 

The cut is about 600 ft. long and has a maximum depth 
of 130 ft. Its construction involved the excavation of ap- 
proximately 330,000 cu. yd. of material, composed largely 
of a shaly rock that required blasting. For the most part, 
it was loaded by crawler shovels and hauled in dump 
trucks to an embankment on the relocated line. Because 
of the proximity of the new cut to the old tunnel, it was 
necessary to protect the tunnel lining from possible dam- 
age during the grading work. This was done by install- 
ing an auxiliary lining of Armco metal liner plates 
throughout the length of the tunnel and then grouting 
behind it. 

Work on this phase of the project was undertaken in 
November, 1941, and the relocated line was placed in 
service in March, 1943, although the shaping of the cut 
slopes was not completed until the following month. 
When the grading of the cut had been finished the liner 
plates in the old tunnel were salvaged. 





An Air Transport Pioneer on 
Air Transport Policy 


“It seems to me that the airline systems, as a whole, must 
be planned in large part by the federal government after 
most careful study. Airlines are a special type of carrier 
which cannot transport heavy freight, cannot feed cities, 
or open up wilderness traffic, such as timber, ore and coal, 
for instance. 

“The air trunk lines, in fact, were laid out originally to 
parallel and supplement the main lines of the nation’s air 
traffic. In some instances they were backed by the railways 
because the railway leaders saw that any means of trans- 
portation which quickened communications between men 
would at the same time create a great mass of heavy traffic 
for the railroads. ° 

“It seems to me, also, that when this master plan shall 
be made and imposed upon the trade it will be tied in 
closely with all other transportation systems of the country 
and, indeed, of the world. The United States has passed 
beyond the stage when any transport line anywhere might 
be expected to live because of the new wealth to be created 
by its coming. I think that only in the most isolated parts 
of the world will air transport play a tremendous part m 
the creation of new national wealth. 


lines of the United States to reach out across the sea to 
control or jointly operate international lines. This parallels 
the policy of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which linked 
itself with China and with England by means of steamship 
lines. It was not followed in the United States... .” 


—C. M. Keys in the N. Y. Times 
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“I observe also, a tendency of the part of the main trunk | 
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Railway Research, Past and Future 


“Research” defined—A study of the postwar field 
with respect to motive power, and freight and pas- 


senger equipment—Central laboratory recommended 


By W. I. Cantley, 


Mechanical Engineer, Mechanical Division, A. A. R. 


with those basic scientific investigations where 

inventive scholars discover new materials and 
processes such as are developed in‘ the chemical and 
metallurgical fields ; others think of pure invention where 
an entirely new machine or appliance is brought out. 
These things are, of course, the result of basic, or 
{undamental research and form the very foundation of 
technological progress, but the sphere of this type of 
research belongs to those industries that have basic 
materials or finished products to sell. In the light of 
all the criticisms directed toward the railroad industry 
for many years concerning their alleged lack of re- 
search and initiative, it seems as though people refuse 
to understand that the railroads have only one com- 
modity to sell—transportation. 

It has been our custom to purchase on the open market 
the thousands upon thousands of items necessary for 
the complete railroad system, relying upon the ingenuity 
of competitive business, guided by the demands of the 
individual needs of the railroads, to keep us abreast of 
new developments in materials and equipment. We 
have not done so badly in spite of the handicaps in- 
herent in an industry of such great size and in which 
the first consideration of all is the safety of the pas- 
sengers and cargo entrusted to our care. 

This factor of safety always has been, and always 
will be, a brake on any efforts to bring about quick 
radical, or spectacular changes in railroad equipment, no 
matter how great the popular appeal of such changes 
may be. Inventors and the public sometimes become 
impatient with our caution in adopting new devices, 
but they should try to understand that the industry 
in its entirety feel it is better to be safe than sorry. 

This does. not mean new products, new materials, 
or progressive ideas are disregarded. In spite of what 
some people say, the railroads have always, individually 
and collectively, worked quietly and tirelessly to im- 
Prove their equipment whenever it was possible to do 
so. They have always engaged in applied research, 
which is the type of research best suited to the needs 
and facilities of the railroad industry. In this field we 
Investigate, test, and check products already in use, or 
new ones submitted for investigation. . 

The demands of the railroads for new and improved 
products, together with the keen competition inherent 
in free enterprise, have kept the manufacturers on the 
alert. We expect them to continue in this frame of 
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mind, but if we feel they are lagging, or taking advantage 
of some situation within the industry to the extent 
where progress has become stagnated, we have in the 
past, and shall continue in the future, to correct such a 
condition through basic research within the industry 
until the aggravating condition has been corrected. 

In such matters the entire railroad industry must act 
in unison, as it often does in problems passing through 
the association. Essentially the association is a clear- 
ing house of railroad problems and, as such, is often 
called upon to undertake a research project that may 
last for years. Such a project is exemplified in our 
passenger-car-axle investigation now in its sixth year. 
Although the most publicized result of this project was 
the adoption of a standard design axle having greater 
fatigue strength than the previous standard, many other 
phases of axle design and manufacture were studied, 
such as the influence of flame hardening, cold rolling, 
relief grooves, pulley fits, and so forth. 


Railroads Choose Own Equipment 


Out of the interest stimulated by our investigation 
an entirely new type of tubular axle was submitted for 
test, passed all requirements, and was adopted as an 
alternate standard. It must be recognized, however, 
that when the results of our efforts are distributed 
to member roads and interested organizations, the func- 
tion of the association ends except for equipment subject 
to our Interchange Rules. The final authority as to 
the type of equipment that shall run on their own rails 
lies with the individual railroads. This is a baffling 
thing to some inventors who send in their models or 
sketches, thinking we can order them placed on all the 
railroads. 

There is nothing spectacular in this type of research, 
which has been one of the reasons for much unfavorable 
criticism, but it is necessary and will always be a part 
of the gigantic efforts called the railroad industry. 

Progress has been somewhat retarded during the war 
period because of our inability to secure certain ma- 
terials and, as a result, some phases of locomotive and 
car construction have remained static, but this is a 
temporary condition which we hope will soon be al- 
leviated. In the meantime, planning and development 
are being carried forward and, as soon as it becomes 
possible to do so, the use of higher grades of steel and 
various alloys will be greatly extended and entirely new 
applications of lighter weight and stronger materials 
will enter all fields of railroad construction. 

Some of the more marked refinements permitted pres- 
sent locomotive performance have been the introduction 
of alloy steels into the valve motion and reciprocating 
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parts; improvement in lubricants and lubrication; im- 
proved types of bearings for both locomotives and tend- 
ers, and the closer tolerances now practiced in locomotive 
construction. 

A question frequently asked is “How much can we 
reduce the weight of locomotives and what would be 
gained?” Under good working conditions and with 
heavy traffic to be hauled, there is not much to be 
gained by a reduction in weight. However, where it 
is necessary to run locomotives on a weight-limit basis, 
where the capacity of bridges and road bed limit the 
weight of the engine, much can be done in reducing 
dead weight through the use of alloy steel in the boiler, 
rods, and so forth, as well as by using a better grade 
ot steel in the construction of the beds with cylinders 
cast intgral. With present-day equipment we must re- 
tain weight where possible so as to achieve the neces- 
sary factor of adhesion which establishes the weight on 
drivers. 

It is expected that the use of lightweight cars, both 
freight and passenger, will increase after the war and 
the power used to haul such equipment should be fast, 
powerful and flexible, but may be lighter in weight 
than engines used to haul heavier equipment. The use 
of lighter weight, stronger metals, fusion welding, in- 
stead of riveting in the boiler, and other refinements in 
accessories will permit stepped-up power to handle such 
traffic at any desired speed. 


Tests Promise Economy 


There is room for improvement in the method of 
steam distribution. Much has been done on this, notably 
the experiments with poppet valves, but the most 
promising development in this field is what is known 
as the steam distributor. One type is now undergoing 
service tests and shows promise of considerable economy 
of power. Another promising type is in process of de- 
velopment. 

Much has deen accomplished in the way of fuel econ- 
omy, but the situation with respect to coal and fuel oil 
after the war may be influenced by factors over which 
the consumers have no control. The enormous drain 
on our natural reserves of these materials is a. matter 
of grave concern, and the longer the war lasts the more 
will our natural resources be depleted. This should be 
considered now to a point where an intensive study 
should be made to improve the drafting of locomotives, 
looking toward the utmost economy of fuel for both new 
and existing locomotives. 

One of the inherent difficulties of a steam locomotive 
is the dynamic augment set up by the reciprocating and 
revolving parts under certain conditions of operation, 
involving not only the engine itself, but the track as 
well. The results of the investigation carried on jointly 
by the combined engineering and mechanical research 
officers have not been completed, but we expect to be 
able to set up a formula for crossbalancing the various 
types of locomotives that will considerably increase their 
critical operating speeds. In addition, other useful in- 
formation was obtained that may result in further im- 
provements and economies in the operation of 
locomotives. 

The modern locomotive tender requires such a large 
capacity for fuel and water in order to avoid stops, 
that it nearly approaches the actual weight of the lo- 
comotive itself. Undoubtedly, this weight could be 
reduced by the use of improved materials in the con- 
struction of trucks, side frames and bolsters, together 
with the use of tubular axles. The water bottom under- 
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frames, which are now of cast steel, could also be light- 
ened up with a better grade of steel, or the use of 
welded construction, and the cistern proper could be 
all welded instead of riveted. It is doubtful, however, 
it any appreciable reduction should be made in the ma- 
terial of the cistern itself, as it is now.the practice to 
use %4-in. carbon-steel plates, and, in some instances, 
34 g-in., which is about as thin as any material should 
be to withstand the impact of surging water or fuel. 

For a number of years the railroads have been re- 
placing steam switching and yard locomotives with 
Diesel-electric units because of the flexibility and high 
percentage of availability of this latter type of power. 
Their use has also been extended to the hauling of 
lightweight, streamline name-trains, and a few heavy- 
duty units are now in service for the road hauling of 
heavy freight trains. The builders of this type of equip- 
ment have been steadily improving their product and 
will undoubtedly continue with refinements that will 
improve their service, but the ultimate progress of any 
equipment dependent upon high-grade fuel oil will de- 
pend upon the world supply of crude oil when this 
exhaustive war is ended. 

The electric locomotive, deriving its power from over- 
head or third-rail systems, has been the source of much 
discussion and speculation over a number of years. In 
many respects it seems to be an ideal system of trans- 
portation, but the important question of economy is a 
large factor in considering its adoption. This type of 
engine seems best adapted to highly congested areas 
where power is available at rates that will permit 
operation within an economical range, such as the elec- 
trified portion of the Pennsylvania between New York 
and Washington. Here, again, the extended develop- 
ment of a useful and satisfactory. type of equipment 
depends upon the availability of its source of power. 

Many people have felt that a turbine engine would 
be the ultimate as a prime mover for the railroads, and 
experiments along this line have continued over the 
years. Mostly, they have developed along the lines of 
turbo-electric engines and, in fact, a locomotive of this 
type was built a few years ago. Evidently there are 
still some difficulties to be overcome as the experiment 
did not turn out satisfactorily. 

There is now under way a comprehensive study of 
the potentialities of the gas-powered turbine for use 
in locomotives and, while it is too early to make any 
positive predictions, I am inclined to the belief that this 
type of power offers tremendous possibilities for an 
economical, simple and effective prime mover. 


Lightweight Freight Cars 


The number of freight cars which will be permanently 
retired upon cessation of hostilities will depend upon 
the immediate postwar requirements. A large number 
of cars, estimated at a million, should be permanently 
retired in the next ten years, which is ‘comparable to 
the 789,600 cars retired during the period from 1932 to 
1940, inclusive. 4 

We hear much about lightweight freight equipment 
as a postwar development. Before becoming too ef- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of light freight equip- 
ment, let us examine the problems confronting the 
designers of such equipment. The major problem con- 
fronting the designer of freight equipment is that of 
control of long trains at high speeds. The weight and 
the braking power available in a long train govern the 
distances over which a train can be brought to a stop 
from various speeds. The braking power provided in 
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freight cars being based upon the light weight of the 
cars, introduces a problem in the design of lightweight 
cars, especially if such cars are intended for efficient 
high-speed service. The difference between the empty 
and load limit weight of a freight car is particularly 
undesirable for high-speed service as the braking force 
provided in the cars ranges from 60 to 75 per cent of 
the light weight of the car based on 50 Ib. cylinder 
pressure. 

Considerable research work will be necessary before 
an ideal lightweight car, capable of meeting all of the 
requirements of high-speed train operation is placed 
in service. To facilitate the work of the designer it 
would be well to consider classifying lightweight freight 
equipment into two groups: Group 1, cars to be used 
at moderate train speeds to increase the ton-mile revenue 
and designed to carry bulk commodities; Group 2, cars 
to be used at high speeds in long trains to carry ex- 
press freight. : 

The first group of lightweight cars should be de- 
signed to take advantage of the newer material and 
recently developed methods of construction. The nom- 
inal load limit of these cars should not exceed three 
times the light weight of the car unless some kind of 
special braking arrangement is developed to overcome 
the stopping difficulties referred to above. Many of the 
problems found in the development of such a car are 
similar to those involved in the development of cars 
in Group 2. 


Kind of Mechanical Improvements Needed 


The second group of lightweight cars should be de- 
signed to meet the highspeed service requirement forced 
upon the railroads by competition. These cars should 
be capable of being controlled in long trains with the 
same dispatch as are passenger trains. The ratio of 
load limit to the light weight of tliese cars must be sub- 
stantially reduced in order to obtain sufficient braking 
power and truck-spring deflection for efficient high- 
speed service operation. Long and heavy trains must 
be brought to a stop over a limited distance. The rail- 
roads will have to resort to a freight classification of 
“Express Freight” carried at a higher freight rate in 
order to justify the development and use of the light- 
weight equipment. A lightweight freight car suitable 
for’ high-speed service should be provided with (1) 
trucks with longer wheel base; (2) better spring sus- 
pension; (3) suitable brakes; (4) effective and per- 
manent longitudinal cushion device. 

The longer wheel base truck is advocated to reduce 
the frequencies of nosing and of the vertical displace- 
ments. The vertical oscillations induced at the rail 
joints can be minimized if the rail joints were eliminated 
by welding. However, it will be years before all-welded 
rails can be expected. We also know that vertical 
oscillations will not be totally eliminated as long as 
Vertically acting springs are used. The difficulties ex- 
perienced in providing suitable truck springs which will 
effectively cushion the car body under every type of 
load are well known. The difference in the weight of 
the car when empty or fully loaded complicates the 
problem as much as the limited travel allowed for the 
truck springs which is governed by the permissible 
coupler height between light and loaded weight. 

The introduction of truck snubbers has been for the 
Purpose of dampening the vertical oscillations. This 
remedy is not the permanent solution to the problem 


aS most snubbers are dependent on friction to absorb - 


the spontaneous energy developed and this means wear. 
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Moreover, most of the snubbers used operate only in 
one direction. Their action prevents a quick compres- 
sion of the truck springs, but they do not prevent quick 
rebound. A study of the application and effectiveness 
of snubbers may result in fatigue failures of side frames 
and axles. A truck bolster suspension which will per- 
mit more lateral freedom seems desirable. 

A long-range building program of new freight equip- 
ment calling for the construction of 125,000 new cars 
and the retirement of a similar number of old cars yearly 
for eight years shorld be contemplated. Work on the 
designs of these cars should be begun now. The de- 
signs should incorporate the use of welded construction 
and suitable high-strength steel with corrosion-resisting 
properties where found economical to do so. The use 
of lightweight materials, such as plywood, aluminum 
as such, or in combination with other materials, should 
be encouraged where comparable strength with lighter 
weight can be obtained. Strength sections made of 
folded thin materials have not yet been introduced in 
the freight-car field. It is well to remember that the 
specific weights of respective light-weight materials are 
not indicative of the possible weight reductions and that 
the load-carrying performance of railroad equipment is 
governed principally by the deflection of the car struc- 
ture. 

The first designs agreed upon and tested should not 
be considered as final for the entire program, but should 
be revised and brought up to date from time to time, 
based upon experience gained, keeping in mind that the 
cars built must be durable, free from maintenance, and 
capable of withstanding shocks encountered in the 
higher switching speeds without damage to car bodies 
and lading. The cars, therefore, should be provided 
with a durable cushioning device of constant capacity. 

High-speed trausportation has already affected our 
economic life. Overnight trucking service has changed 
the distribution system of some commodities. The job- 
bers who carried large inventories of seasonable goods 
to meet the immediate demand of retailers now carry 
only samples if the sources of supply are within over- 
night trucking distances. The bank loans on the job- 
bers’ inventories of these commodities are no longer 
used. The bank loans to the manufacturers, if any, 
are smaller by 30 to 40 per cent of the former loans on 
jobbers’ inventories. The reduction in financing cost 
should result in a lower commodity price level in which 
we are all interested. The railroads, through the de- 
velopment and use of high-speed, lightweight freight 
equipment, can bring still more distant manufacturers 
within an overnight haul of the jobbers with the inaugura- 
tion of a lucrative “express freight” service and thereby 
indirectly further enhance the possibilities of a low -com- 
modity price level. 


Post-War Passenger Traffic 


The development of postwar rail passenger transpor- 
tation will be governed largely by the demand. The 
American public is becoming air-minded and the loss 
of passenger traffic and revenue by the railroads must 
be studied with concern. Air lines are expecting to carry 
up to 70 per cent of the pre-war railroad transcontinental 
revenue passengers. The aircraft industries ate now 
geared up to a high production of military planes. The 
larger type of military plane can easily be modified into 
luxurious air liners. However, air travel as an every- 
day, time-saver must be considered in the light of the 
ratio of time of flight to time required to travel between 
business centers and airports. The total cost of travel 
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vs. the comforts enjoyed will, to many travelers, be- 
come the influencing factors when choosing between 
air and rail transportation. A major portion of the 
traveling public will demafd low-cost transportation at 
a reasonable speed, but a number of first-class travelers 
may resort to air transportation. 

Many factors are involved in winning the general 
public over to rail transportation. The commodity sold 
by our railroads is the intangible service which is de- 
pendent mostly upon the goodwill created by the rail- 
road personnel. The millions of Americans now under 
aims will become impatient with the past and present 
habits of railroad personnel charged with the responsi- 
bilities for the traveling public’s accommodations and 
comforts. Schedules of trains must be revised to give 
the business man as much time as possible to carry on 
his business upon arrival at destination. Overnight 
sleeper trains between points up to 500 miles distant, 
arriving at destination after 8 a.m., are not favored, 
nor are daylight morning and evening trains between 
points 300 miles distant, arriving after 12.30 p.m. and 
leaving before 5:30 p.m. The possibilities and future 
of air and rail passenger transportation are beyond pre- 
diction. The success of each mode of travel will depend 
upon the schedules and comfort offered. 


A Suggestion for Better Riding Passenger Cars 


The comforts which rail passengers may enjoy are 
closely related to car design. The postwar passenger 
car will necessarily embody all elements of comfort 
consistent with operational requirements. Those cars, 
of whatever design they may be, must meet the present 
requirements for strength to provide safety to all oc- 
cupants of the car and must be economical to operate. 

The use of lightweight equipment, which to date has 
only been partially developed, can be furthered. The 
designers of lightweight cars have now available new 
materials which can be incorporated into the structures 
of these cars. To date, the weight of the standard 
coach car has been reduced from 172,000 Ib. to 107,500 
lb. Safety requirements imposed upon the railroads 
since these lightweight cars were built have caused the 
weight to be increased to 110,000 Ib. per car. 

Further reductions in the weight of specialties and 
finish are possible through research in the utilization of 
new lightweight material. The use of welded assemblies 
in lieu of castings offers a weight-reducing possibility. 
The air-conditioning equipment, the generators, and de- 
velopment of new insulation can be considered as pos- 
sible items in which weight can be reduced. The inside 
finish should be kept simple and light weight. 

The comfort or ease of riding of these cars at high 
speeds is dependent upon the track condition and the 
functioning of the trucks. Ample, but controlled, lateral 
motion should be provided in passenger trucks. Some 
device should be developed which will resist accelerations 
of the body, either vertically or laterally, in proportion 
to the forces exerted. Devices intended to dampen ac- 
celeration function proportionately with the displacement 
and not with the acceleration. A stidden stop of a 
lateral displacement at the end of the permissible travel 
of the car body is very annoying and adversely com- 
mented upon by passengers. 

The outlook on the passenger service should be that 
air transportation will become a definite factor in long- 
distance travel. Much of the overnight rail sleeper traf- 
fic will not change. Travel between distances up to 400 
miles in de luxe coaches, if as comfortable as it is safe, 
should appeal to the general public. Therefore, it be- 
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hooves the railroads to revise their schedules for the 
benefit of the public and develop and plan the construc- 
tion of postwar lightweight coaches which will enable 
them to meet competition. 

In outlining some of the more obvious needs and pos- 
sibilities in postwar research, it seems to me there is a 
great future in store for a central research and testing 
laboratory, owned, operated and controlled by the rail- 
roads. Up to this time all our investigations have taken 
place in the laboratories of the railroads, universities or 
private industry, from all of whom we have received 
complete cooperation and satisfactory results. It should 
be recorded that in our associations with private research 
laboratories the companies involved have been com- 
pletely above reproach in their relationship, enabling us 
to maintain ‘the integrity so necessary in any unbiased 
investigation. However, there are those who will always 
harbor some suspicion that influence might have been 
exerted. For this reason, if for no other, a railroad- 
owned testing plant would have a beneficial effect on all 
associated industries. Furthermore, it would tend to 
avoid duplication of effort where several organizations 
may be working on the same problem, each without 
knowledge of the other’s activity. Such a laboratory 
should include a locomotive testing plant and experi- 
mental track, together with facilities for the testing of 
axles, draft gears, journal bearings, brakes, and all the 
other apparatus now scattered over the country. Be- 
cause of the close cooperation between the research offices 
of the Engineering and Mechanical Divisions of. the 
Association, such a laboratory would house the staffs 
and equipment of both offices, thus bringing even closer 
the ideal of interrelated research between track and 
equipment which are dependent upon each other. 

There are unlimited fields to. work in after the war. 
While progress has been somewhat slowed down during 
this difficult period, research has been continuing. Out 
of this, new materials and ideas are going to develop; 
new transportation policies will emerge to take care of 
changed needs and tastes; new alliances will be formed; 
some of our old customs must go. There is a great 
future for the railroads, but they must go out to meet it. 





For Efficiency—Decentralize 
Responsibility 


It is one of the mysteries of the war that the Army or 
Navy will search out a maker of uniform pants, for in- 
stance, to award him a pennant and buttons for his pants- 
sewers, yet neglect to honor the railroads of America for 
doing a magnificent job... . 

This recalls what some of us still remember—the fright- 
ful mess brought’ about by government operation of the 
railroads during the last war. It took the railroads ten 
years to get over it. There was confusion and congestion 
from top to bottom of the system. ... The contrast of 
conditions today speaks for itself... . 

The argument frequently advanced in favor of govern- 
ment ownership and operation, especially in wartime, is 
that a single and complete authority makes for efficiency. 
But the comparison between 1918 and 1943 stands on the 
record. Compare the muddle the railroads got into under 
government operation a quarter century ago with the won- 
derful job they are doing today under their own manage- 
ment and with comparatively little government supervision. 
And what the railroads can do and are doing is an unan- 
swerable argument for the efficiency of private enterprise 
as compared with government ownership and operation. 


—From “The Houghton Line’. 
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Army Control Continues as Wage 
Settlements Are Stalled 


With the non-ops and the 3 obdurate ops still rejecting his 
“arbitration” plan, the President brings the non-op “spe- 
cial emergency board” back to produce another award 


S THE nation’s railroads went into their second 
A week of operation under Army control, evidence 
was lacking of immediate progress in reaching a 
settlement of the wage dispute which led to President 
Roosevelt’s December 27 order taking possession of the 
roads—assertedly to prevent a strike-caused transporta- 
tion breakdown. Such a settlement is generally under- 
stood to be a prerequisite to relinquishment by the Army 
of its “temporary” control. 
As reported in Railway Age of January 1, page 123, 





Wording of Notice Given Each Railroad as 
It Was Taken Over by the Army 


By Executive Order dated the 27th day of December, 
1943, the President of the United States acting through the 
Secretary of War, has taken possession and control of the 
transportation facilities of this Company effective as of 
seven p.m., December 27, 1943. This action was taken to 
avoid a threatened interruption of vital transportation serv- 
ice. The continued operation of the facilities thereby taken 
is essential to the successful prosecution of the war. 


Henry L. Stimson 
Secretary of War 











strike calls to be effective at 6 a. m. on December 30 
had been canceled by the 15 non-operating unions and 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen before the President 
issued his Executive Order No. 9412 taking over the 
railroads. The three remaining operating unions took 
steps on December 29 to prevent their strike call from 
becoming effective, though some disagreement apparently 
existed as to whether this action constituted cancellation 
or postponement of the threatened strike. 


The Shaw Board Reconvened 


While a railroad strike did not occur on December 30, 
the controversies over wage increases which had made 
it appear imminent continued to rage. A flurry of ac- 
tion followed assumption of government control, but this 
was succeeded by a lull, beginning with the new year, 
which continued—except for an eruption of explanatory 
and inflammatory statements issued to the press from 
union and government quarters—until President Roose- 
velt issued an Executive Order, dated January 4 but 
made public the following day, reinstating the special 
emergency board—the so-called Shaw board—which had 
awarded the non-ops the 4-to-10 cents per hour sliding- 


The Top Men and Their Adviser 


Signal Corps Photo 
Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell 
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scale wage increase which was “not disapproved” by 
Stabilization Director Vinson. 

The Shaw board was reconvened by the President for 
the purpose of considering the non-ops’ claims for “pay- 
ments for or in lieu of overtime,” according to a White 
House statement. Its original award, the terms of which 
were outlined in Railway Age of November 13, 1943, 
page 759, did not take into account any claims for addi- 
tional overtime pay, because the non-op unions had not 
advanced such claims at that stage of the controversy, 
although President Roosevelt had indicated as early as 
June 4, 1943, in a press conference that he favored pay- 
ment of overtime after 40 hours a week to railway 
employees. 

At the time the President directed the Army to take 
over the railroads, the non-ops had given him their con- 
ditional consent to his “arbitration” of the wage con- 
troversy, but the railroads had declined to accept their 
conditions. At his December 28 press conference the 
President explained that he was then still trying to get 
the non-ops and th- carriers to agree on what matters 
he should arbitrate. Subsequently, on December 30, he 
wrote to Bert M. Jewell, the non-ops’ spokesman, to the 
effect that, if the President should undertake to “arbi- 
trate the question of what should be given for overtime 
in the future,” he “could not be debarred in advance” 
from giving consideration to the carriers’ contention that 
the full amount of the sliding scale increases “not dis- 
approved” by Director Vinson would not have been nec- 
essary “to eliminate substandard conditions and to main- 
tain interrelated differentials” if additional overtime pay- 
ments also were to be made. 


The Non-ops Refuse “Arbitration” 


On December 31 Mr. Jewell replied on behalf of the 
non-ops, refusing to agree to “arbitration of our request 
for overtime” on the basis proposed by the President. 
Meanwhile, on December 30, the carriers had informed 
the President, through a letter from John J. Pelley, pres- 
ident of the Association of American Railroads, that the 
“basis of arbitration” he proposed was “entirely accepta- 
ble to them.” The text of these letters, and of other 
White House correspondence dealing with the dispute, 





Colonel L. W. Baldwin, Regional Director at St. Louis 
(left), Is Felicitated by Colonel C. R. Lewis, Commanding 
Officer, Jefferson Barracks 
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Colonel F. E. Williamson, Regional Director at New York, 


and Some of His Staff 


(Left to right): Lt. Col. F. W. Biltz, assistant to director; Col. William- 
son; Lt. Col. John B. Marsh; and Major J. W. Higgins, executive officer, 





Acme Photo 


‘Colonel R. B. White, Regional Director at Baltimore 


was made public at the White House on December 31, 
and is printed elsewhere herewith. 

After the non-ops’ refusal of the President’s proposal 
had been disclosed, those unions on December 31 issued 
a statement attacking the railroads for taking the position 
that the special emergency board’s sliding-scale award 
should be taken into consideration in the “arbitration” 
of their overtime pay claims. In the same statement the 
non-ops announced that the chief executives of the 15 
unions would suspend their “almost continuous” meet- 
ings until January 6, when. they planned to meet again 
in Washington to pursue their “fight for a square deal.” 
The three hold-out operating brotherhoods had already 
set the same date for a similar meeting, as the result of 
developments in their case which are outlined below. 


Justice Byrnes Accused 


The December 31 statement of the non-ops did not 


rest with berating the railroads for their refusal to settle 


their wage dispute on the unions’ terms. It went on t0 
attack Justice Byrnes, Director of the Office of Wat 
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Staffs of Regional Directors 


Army officers serving on the staff of Colonel W. J. Jenks, 


regional director at Roanoke, are as follows: 


Lt. Cot. T. R. Beacu, T. C., assistant to director 
Capt. A. H. Rutrensusu, T. C., executive officer 
Maj. D. L. Boranp, A. U. S., labor relations officer 
Capt. W. C. NEEDHAM, INF., public relations officer 
. B. Duntevy, InF., 3rd service command 
Lt. Cot. G. E. Maxwett, Cav., 4th service command 
Capt. D. O. Mean, M. P., 5th service command 
Lt. Cot. D. H. V. Hattock, InF., 6th service command 


1a1sOn 
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Officers assigned to the staff of Colonel F. E. Williamson, 


regional director at New York, are: 


Lt. Cot. F. W. Bittz, T. C., assistant regional director 

May. J. W. Hicerns, T. C., executive officer 

Lt. Cor. W. A. Brown, A. U. S., public relations officer 
May. Cuartes Batton, A. U. S., labor relations officer 

May. T. G. Carney, J. A. G., judge advocate 

May. C. T. Kexrey, T. C., 1st service command 


Ex. Coc. }: B. Marsu, A. G. D., 2nd service command 


= 
May. W. J. Kress, Q. M. C., 3rd service command 2 
Lt. Cot. J. D. Grannis, Cav., 5th service command 3 
Lt. Cot. J. R. Pottockx, EnG., 6th service command 5 
Maj. R. S. S1evers, Q. M. C., 7th service command 


Officers on the staff of Colonel E. E. Norris, regional director 
at Washington, D. C., are: 


Cot. DAwes E. BrisBineE, T. C., asst. regional director 
Maj. F. A. McCuesney, T. C., executive officer 
Cart. E. A. DononveE, J. A. G., judge advocate 
Maj. L. Date Hitt, A. U. S., labor relations officer 
May. E. K. BartHotomew, T. C., public relations officer 
Lr. Cot. C. R. Connotry, A. U. S., 3rd service command 
Lt. Cot. D. M. Sensine, F. A., 4th service command 
Lr. Cot. R. H. Myers, Inr., 5th service command 
Lr. Cot. R. N. Bisnop, INF., 6th service command 
May. R. J. Swanson, Inr., 7th service command 
q . C, O. Mattretpt, G, S. C., 8th service command 
Lr. Cot. E. S. Betretueim, Jr., F. A., Military Dist. Washington | 
May. S. M. Marsuatt, A. G. D., Military Dist. Washington J 
(acting adjutant) 


liaison 





Mobilization. “The real trouble all through this dis- 
pute,” said the non-ops’ “15 chief executives,” “is that 
since early last June, Justice Byrnes has persisted in his 


f effort to thwart the President of the United States in 


his declared purpose to remove the discrimination refer- 
ence the ‘overtime’ against railway employees. 

“If our government has now decided upon a tech- 
nicality to freeze the injustice of rates of pay and exist- 
ing ‘overtime’ conditions on the railway employees 
aa then our government must accept the responsi- 
ility.” 

Pointing out that the non-ops had “withdrawn their 
invocation of the services of the National Mediation 
Board” with respect to the sliding-scale increase of 4-to- 
IQ cents per hour on December 27, after having informed 
the President and Justice Byrnes on December 23 that 
they would accept that award, the non-op leaders pointed 
out that Director Vinson had “repeatedly” asserted that 
that increase was effective on November 19, 1943, re- 
gardless of the unions’ opposition. It followed, they 
argued, that the sliding-scale: increase was in effect at 
the time railway wage scales were “frozen” by the War 
Department. 


Blunt Charges by a “High Personage” 


It developed on December 31 that the non-ops were 
not alone in having an anonymous spokesman to utter 
gtave charges. Radio comment that night, and news- 
Paper articles on January 1, disclosed that an unnamed 
high personage,” otherwise described as a “well-known 
military leader,” had used “blunt” and “angry” terms 
to tell a specially-chosen group of reporters and com- 
mentators that the taking over of the railroads by the 
Army as the result of strike calls, and the concurrent 
imminence of strikes in the steel mills, may have pro- 
longed the war against Germany by six months, with 
many thousands of needless casualties to American forces. 

The unnamed “personage” was quoted as saying that 


the railway wage dispute was a “great tragedy” and “one 
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of the worst crimes ever committed against America.’ 
He was said to have asserted that some of Hitler’s. 
satellite nations and probably the German home front 
were thought in well-informed United Nations quarters 
to have been on the verge of collapse, perhaps within a 
very few weeks, until news that the Army had taken 
over American railroads to avert a strike reached the 
enemy’s propaganda centers. , 

The unnamed “high personage” was soon widely and 
generally identified on the radio and in the press as Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, chief of staff of the Army, and 
such indentification was allowed to continue for several 
days without denial or authoritative confirmation. 


Unions Deny Responsibility 


Publication of this statement brought immediate denials 
from union leaders of.any responsibility for the situation 
it described. The heads of the three hold-out operating 
unions, the switchmen, conductors and firemen, who had 





Colonel Ralph Budd, Regional Director 
at Chicago 





Colonel W. J. Jenks, Regional Director at Roanoke 
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refused to accept the terms of the President’s offer of 
“arbitration” of their claims for wage increases in addi- 
tion to the 4 cents per hour allowed by the Stabilization 
Director, were quoted as saying that any effect the gov- 
ernment’s seizure of the railroads might have on the 
length of the war was the government’s responsibility, 
not the unions’, because the Administration had taken 
the case out of the hands of the National Mediation 
Board, where they thought a satisfactory settlement 
could have been worked out before the date for which 
the strike was set, and had then failed to bring the 
parties into agreement. 

William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, with which most of the non-op unions are af- 
filiated (Bert M. Jewell, non-op spokesman, is the 
chief executive of the railway employees’ department of 
the A. F. of L.), went even further, attacking the credi- 
bility of the statements attributed to General Marshall 
and asserting that there would have been no railroad 
strike if the Army had not taken over the roads. 


“No Possibility of a Strike”—Green 


“T hereby assert unequivocably,” said Mr. Green, “that, 
although a strike date had been set, there never was the 
faintest possibility of an actual walkout on the nation’s 
railroads. The railroad unions, most of which are af- 
filiated with the American Federation of Labor, are 
responsible organizations led by responsible and patriotic 
officials. Their record is among the finest in the nation. 
They gave their solemn assurance to the President and 
to Congress that, come what might, there would be no 
railroad strike. Setting of a strike date was merely a 





How the Army Air Force Is Dependent 
Upon Railroad Transportation 


Following is the text of a letter to Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson, by General H. H. Arnold, 
Commanding General of the Army Air Forces, on 
the effect of a railroad strike upon air force opera- 
tions: 

“The threatened general railroad strike constitutes a 
threat to the war effort of the Army Air Forces the serious- 
ness of which cannot be exaggerated. 

“Study of the anticipated effect of the imminent strike 
reveals that it would virtually paralyze the war effort of 
the Army Air Forces. Briefly, cessation of rail transporta- 
tion would immediately stop the flow of Air Force technical 
supplies, stop export of drummed gasoline, exhaust aviation 
fuel supplies in five days thus grounding largest portion of 
aircraft based in U. S., and ultimately stop all air operations 
overseas. Routine training activities would be affected in 
from three to ten days, inter-continental movement of Air 
Forces personnel would be curtailed by approximately 75 
per cent, and movement of committed combat and supporting 
units to ports of embarkation would be curtailed instantly. 

“As the railroads are presently being used to maximum 
capacity, any stoppage of their operation would result in a 
shortage of materials in aircraft production equal to the 
amount of the daily shipments multiplied by the duration of 
the stoppage, which theoretically at least could never be 
made up. One day’s stoppage would lose the country some 
300 airplanes. 

“In summary, a general statement can be made that loss 
of domestic rail transport will effectively stop all present 
and proposed Air Force operations.” 

Dated December 28, 1943 


H. H. Arnoip 


General, U. S. Army 
Commanding General, Army Air Forces 














device, wholly in accordance with the law, to expedite 
determination of a dispute which had dragged fifteen 
months and which had seriously upset the morale of 
the nation’s railroad workers.” 


Other Union Heads Don’t Agree 


Mr. Green’s assertion that there would not have been 
a railroad strike was flatly denied, according to state- 
ments attributed to them, by the heads of the conductors’ 
and firemen’s brotherhoods, H. F. Fraser and D. B, 
Robertson. Meanwhile, other union leaders were re- 
ported to have made demands that Congress investigate 
the background of the statement by the unnamed “per- 
sonage,” but many of those members of Congress whose 
views were ascertained by the press showed no inclina- 
tion to yield to such appeals. The statement attributed 
to General Marshall was analyzed in these words by 
Senator Clyde M. Reed, Kansas Republican, who was 
one of the supporters of the Truman resolution to over- 
ride Director Vinson’s refusal to allow the non-ops a 
straight wage increase of eight cents per hour: 


“Candor and directness are always more effective than anonym- 
ity. General Marshall is a model of candor and directness. It 
is unfortunate that in saying what should have been said he 
felt circumscribed by a sense of loyalty to his only superior 
officer to remain anonymous. ; 

“This superior officer is, and calls himself, the ‘Commander- 
in-Chief. He is also President of the United States, whose 
responsibility is far wider than that of General Marshall. If 
the President had the intellectual integrity, the courage, and the 
candor of General Marshall, he long ago would have said what 
Marshall said. Had this been said, and if the President had 
backed up his words with action, this crisis would not have arisen. 

“As between General Marshall and witless Bill Green, I shall 
support General Marshall one thousand per cent. These near 
disloyal labor leaders and racketeers are not speaking for the 
great mass of honest, patriotic laboring men.” 


Congressional interest in the situation was keen, and 
repercussions were expected when the session is resumed 
January 10, after the Christmas recess. The subcom- 
mittee of the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, to which was assigned the task of amending 
the Truman resolution to take away from the stabilization 
director all authority over railway wage adjustments 
arrived at under Railway Labor Act provisions, was 
scheduled to meet January 6. Some Senatorial expres- 
sions of opinion, however, including: that of Senator 
Truman, author of the original resolution, indicated that 
such an amendment would not receive the same support 
on that side of the Capitol as was given to the approval 
of the specific wage increase of eight cents per hour over 
Judge Vinson’s opposition. 


Settlement May Be Delayed 45 Days 


Under the terms of the Executive Order recalling the 


special emergency board, it was allowed 30 days from } 


January 4 to make its recommendations, and these rec- 
ommendations will take effect 15 days after its report 1s 
filed with the President, “unless and except to the ex- 
tent the economic stabilization director otherwise 4i- 
rects.” The members of this board are: Judge Elwyn 
R. Shaw, chief justice of the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
chairman ; Judge Richard F. Mitchell, former chief judge 
of the Supreme Court of Iowa; and Walter C. Clephane, 
a Washington, D. C., attorney. The text of the Exect- 
tive Order reconvening the board is reproduced else- 
where in this issue. 

At the time the White House announced that the non- 
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HEADQUARTERS, ARMY SERVICE ForcES 
War Department Operation of Railroads 


GENERAL OrpeR No. 1 


1. Announcement of authority. Certain of the power and 
authority vested in the Secretary of War by Executive Order 
No. 9412 dated 27 December 1943, whereby possession and con- 
trol of certain common carriers by railroad described therein 
is taken and assumed, has been duly delegated by the Secretary 
of War to the undersigned as Commanding General, Army 
Service Forces, with power of successive redelegation. 


2. Exclusion of certain properties from taking. The provi- 
sions of Executive Order No. 9412-are not construed by the 
Secretary of War as taking possession or assuming control of 
non-transportation property, facilities or assets of carriers 
whose transportation systems were taken over by that order. 
The Secretary of War has determined that possession, control 
or operation by the United States of such properties are not 
required to prevent interruption of transportation service and 
that to the extent that any such properties or assets were in- 
cluded within the general language of taking in the Executive 
Order, possession and control thereof are hereby relinquished 
and terminated. 


3. Delegation of authority. All power and authority dele- 
gated to the Commanding General, Army Service Forces, by 
the Secretary of War pursuant to Executive Order No. 9412 
is hereby delegated to the Chief of Transportation, Army Serv- 
ice Forces, who is designated as the War Department repre- 
sentative to do all things required or authorized to be done or 
performed by the Secretary of War under the Executive Order. 
While retaining general executive administration and supervi- 
sion of the terms of the Executive Order and of the operation 
of the carriers affected thereby, the Chief of Transportation, 
Army Service Forces, may redelegate such power and author- 
ity to such officers, civilian officials of the War Department, or 
public or private instrumentalities or persons as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate upon such terms and conditions as he may 
direct. 


4. Regional Administration. In order to effectuate the pur- 
poses of the Executive Order and to provide for the orderly 
administration, supervision, and direction of the carriers in ac- 
cordance with the terms thereof, there are hereby created and 
established seven Regions, to embrace and include all lines, 
properties, facilities, and appurtenances of the respective car- 
riers named in Appendix A hereto. At the head of each such 
Region there shall be a Regional Director, War Department 
Operation of Railroads, whose name, principal office address, 
and telephone number are also designated in Appendix A 
hereto, who shall be responsible to and report directly to the 
Chief of Transportation, Army Service Forces. 


5. Operation of Carriers by Existing Management. (a) The 
Secretary of War has directed that control of the operations 
of the carriers will be exercised by the government to the full 
extent necessary to maintain continuous and uninterrupted 
transportation service. Wherever the cooperation of the car- 
rier and its personnel is assured, the existing management and 
organization of the carrier will be utilized, and the carrier will 
continue operations in the usual and orderly course of business, 
as a going enterprise, in its own name, and by means of any 
agencies or instrumentalities now employed by the carrier, as 





a 


Text of General Somervell’s First General Order 






fully as if possession and control had not been assumed by the 
government, ‘subject, however, to the terms of the Executive 
Order and to all general and special orders, rules and regula- 
tions issued thereunder. Where the prompt and effective co- 
‘operation of the management and organization of the carrier 
is not assured, appropriate action will be taken under the terms 
of the Executive Order. No action taken by the owners or 
managements of the carriers in response to the government’s 
request for cooperation, and nothing done or suffered under the 
Executive Order shall be deemed in any way to waive or im- 
pair the rights of the companies or stockholders or of bond- 
holders, creditors and other persons having interests in the 
properties taken or in the profits from their operation to claim 
just and adequate compensation for the use, control and opera- 
tion of the properties by the United States. 

(b) Chief executive officers of the carriers will report di- 
rectly to the Regional Director to whose region their carriers 
are assigned for administration in Appendix A. 


(c) The accounts of the carriers will continue to be kept in 
the manner prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. For convenience in accounting, the books of the carriers 
shall be closed as of midnight, 31 December 1943. Until other- 
wise directed for the purposes of accounting the books as to 
the possession and control by the United States shall be opened 
as of January 1, 1944. 

(d) All personnel of the carriers, both officers and employ- 
ees, are called upon by the Executive Order, by the Secretary 
of War, and by this order to serve the government of the 
United States, by continuing to perform their usual duties, but 
nothing in the Executive Order or this order shall be con- 
strued as authorizing or requiring application to such person- 
nel of the statutes relating to Federal employment. 

6. Employment, Wages and Working Condition. The Sec- 
retary of War has directed that (a) subject to the terms of the 
Executive Order, wage scales and working conditions in effect 
on the effective date of the Executive Order will be main- 
tained, and full recognition will be given to the rights of the 
employees and all classes thereof, and (b) all deductions for 
the benefit of employees now being made by law or agreement, 
including insurance payments, Railroad Retirement and Unem- 
ployment Compensation deductions, and other deductions of 
every kind, and all arrangements governing the payment of . 
wages, including war bond purchase plans, shall be continued, 
subject to any legal right of discontinuance. 


7. Suits, attachments and garnishments permitted until further 
order. Pursuant to direction of the Secretary of War and by 
his express consent, carriers will remain subject to suit as here- 
tofore and to the levy of attachments by mesne process, garnish- 
ment, execution or otherwise, on or against the property and 
assets of the carriers, but no receivership, reorganization or 
similar proceeding affecting any carrier taken under the Execu- 
tive Order shall be instituted without the prior written consent 
of the Chief of Transportation, Army Service Forces. Nothing 
herein shall be deemed to require approval of any action au- 
thorized or required by any interlocutory or final decree of any 
United States court in reorganization proceedings now pend- 
ing under the Bankruptcy Act or in equity receivership cases 
now pending. 

27 December, 1943 


BREHON SOMERVELL 
Lieutenant General 
Commanding 








0p dispute had been turned over to the Shaw board for 
tesolution, no action had been announced to break the 
stalemate resulting from the refusal of three operating 
unions to accept the President’s “arbitration” on the 
terms accepted by the leaders of the engineers and the 
trainmen. While the non-ops had conditionally accepted 
the President’s “arbitration” proposal, only to withdraw 

€ir acceptance when their conditions were not agreed 
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to, the three hold-out op unions had not up to that time 
shown any inclination to retreat from their position that 
the President’s proposal was unacceptable. 

There was even some uncertainty as to how far the 
leaders of these three brotherhoods had gone in calling 
off their strike. After a conference on December 29 of 
these union heads with Lieut. Gen. Somervell, who was 
designated by Secretary of War Stimson to direct the 
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E.; H. W. Fraser, president, O.R.C.; A. F. Whitney, president, B. of R. T.; Alvanley Johnston, 


president, B. of L. E. (Back row, left to right): D. P. Loomis, executive director, Western Assn. of Rys.; Thomas C. 
Cashen, president, Switchmen’s Union; H. A. Enochs, vice-president, P. R. R.; Jacob Aronson, vice-president, N. Y. C. 


Army’s operation of the railroads, a War Department 
announcement asserted that their strike call had been 
canceled. This statement was not confirmed by the three 
union heads for several hours thereafter, however, and 
when late on the same day, and only a few hours before 
the strike would have become effective, they did an- 
nounce that it had been called off, the War Department 
countered with a statement made public December 30 
to the effect that the orders they had issued did not 
cancel the strike, but merely postponed it. 


Strike Postponed, Not Canceled 


The same War Department memorandum concluded 
with the remark that ‘‘as long as this condition persists, 
the War Department will not be able to gratify its de- 
sire to return the railroads to private ownership, as the 
orders merely relate to the temporary situation during 
government control.” While there was reported to be 
some tendency in union quarters to belittle the distinc- 
tion so drawn between postponing and canceling the 
strike, on the ground that union procedures did not pro- 
vide for finally canceling a strike, once it was ordered, 
until the dispute that had led to the call was resolved, 
it appeared to be generally believed that the strike call 
could again be made effective, provided no settlement 
had been reached, if government control should end. 

In this connection, however, the three hold-out operat- 
ing union leaders made public the circular which they 
said was sent to their members and local officers on De- 
cember 27, before government operation was ordered, 
in which appeared a provision that all employees con- 
cerned should, in the event that the government took 
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over the roads, “remain on their jobs and continue to 
perform service with the same degree of interest and 
efficiency as though the railroads were still under private 
control. In other words, we will not strike against our 
government.” 

The same circular accused the leaders of the trainmen 
and the engineers of being “more interested in obtain- 
ing a settlement than they are in the specific terms of 
such settlement,” and asserted that the same two union 
heads—“adopting the tactics of Italy toward the allied 
nations”—had “delivered a ‘stab in the back’” to the 
leaders of the other three unions in the so-called Big 
Five “by agreeing to accept settlement on a basis of 
terms which are not clear to us and which we very much 
doubt are clear to them.” 


How Army Control Is Functioning 


Army operation of the roads, which technically went 
into effect at 7 p. m. on December 27, was fully imple- 
mented by Lieut. Gen. Somervell’s General Order No. |, 
issued December 28, which is reprinted in full in this 
issue. In brief, it formalizes the regional set-up de- 
scribed in last week’s account of the first steps toward 
Army control of the road, and provides that, for ac- 
counting purposes, government control and possession 
went into effect January 1, with all Interstate Commerce 
Commission accounting requirements undisturbed. An 
appendix to the order lists all carriers affected by it, and 
indicates to which of the seven operating regions eac 
carrier has been assigned. The seven regions so estab- 
lished are substantially the same as those set up for report: 
ing purposes by the Association of American Railroads. 
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Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross, in a telegram on December 
30 to G. H. Shafer, president, National Association of 
Regional Advisory Boards, expressed the wish that “the 
railroad industry and all organizations connected there- 
with continue to function in the same fine way that has 
characterized rail operations throughout the war period.” 
“We hope,” he went on to say, “that your association 
will continue its fine co-operation in its normal way and 
request you to do so. Please advise your members.” 

Mr. Shafer had previously informed General Gross 


The December 30 statement of the chiefs of the three 
“hold-out” operating unions (B. of L. F. & E.,O. R. C., 
and S. U. of N. A.), whose persistence in keeping the 
strike orders in force after the B. of L. E. and B. of R. T. 
had withdrawn theirs, was cited by President Roosevelt 
as his principal reason for ordering seizure of the rail- 
roads on December 27, follows: 


“The President has taken over the railroads. He said it was 
necessary to do that in order to avert a strike by the three organi- 
zations we have the honor to represent. ‘I cannot wait; the war 
cannot wait,’ he declared. And yet, from December 23 until we 
met with General Somervell, December 29, the Administration ar- 
ranged no meeting with the chosen representatives of the three or- 
ganizations involved, in an effort to reach a peaceful settlement. 
For five days we and other responsible representatives of our 
unions were waiting for some representative of the Administra- 
tion to make some move in the direction of an adjustment. 

“When we were called to Washington for a meeting with the 
President, December 19, it was necessary to cancel mediation 
meetings scheduled to begin Monday, December 20, with the three 
members of the National Mediation Board. The Board had taken 
jurisdiction of our case under the clear provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, and, if the Board had been permitted to retain jurisdic- 
tion, the five days December 24 to 28 inclusive would have been 
diligently devoted to the effort of reconciling our differences. Not- 
withstanding this waste of time, we and the public were being told 
repeatedly that the crisis was so great that it would be necessary 
to take over the railroads unless a settlement was reached. 

“We make this statement so our fellow citizens may know that 
these unioins—the Firemen and. Enginemen, the Conductors, and 
the Switchmen—are in no sense responsible for the Administra- 
tion’s decision to take over the railroads. It is unfortunate that, 
instead of pursuing such a drastic course, the President and his 
lieutenants did not seek a settlement of this wage controversy by 
the customary procedure of continued conference and discussion. 
That would not have been so spectacular, but, in our humble judg- 
ment, it would have been much more effective. 

“Of course, we could not permit our members to be placed in the 
Position of striking against the government and they were so in- 
formed in a circular prepared and released December 27, 1943, 
prior to the seizure of the railroads. Our circular reads in part 
as follows : 


If it develops that a settlement is found to be impossible and the rail- 

toads are taken over and operated by the government, all employes in 
the classes of service represented by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Order of Railway Conductors, and Switchmen’s 
Union of North America are hereby instructed to remain on their jobs 
and continue to perform service with the same degree of interest and 
efficiency as though the railroads were still under private control. In 
other words, we will not strike against our government. 


“These facts would have been ascertained by the representatives 
of government had they continued their efforts to make a settle- 
ment instead of remaining inactive for a period of five days after 
December 23. The country would thereby have been spared the 
shock and fear which was engendered by the newspaper and radio 
teports of the probable need of manning trains with soldiers. 
Continued contact with us would have developed the absence of 
any danger of a strike under government control. Our members 
know what we did and why we did it. They know it isn’t neces- 
sary for any one to lecture us about patriotism. Thousands of our 
members are in the armed services. Tens of thousands of our 
Sons and daughters are also there. We have done our job on the 
home front. To suggest that we would hamper the war effort in 
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that, “although shippers are universally opposed to gov- 
ernment operation of the railroads and want them re- 
turned to private control at earliest possible date,” 
nevertheless the advisory boards extend to him “full co- 
operation” in his “effort to secure full railroad efficiency 
in order that the war effort may not suffer.” Mr. Shafer 
wired all general chairmen of the regional boards asking 
them to request their “entire membership not to relax 
in their efforts toward transportation conservation and 
tc guard against any letdown.” 


‘Hold-Outs” Claim to Exculpation 


“More than 97 per cent of our members voted to strike because 
that was the only way they and their chosen representatives could 
secure consideration for their extremely reasonable wage re- 
quests. And the strike vote did produce results. The President’s 
Emergency Board gave us only four cents an hour, frankly ack- 
nowledging we were entitled to more, but pleading that the stabili- 
zation policy of the Administration made it impossible for the 
Board to give us what we deserved. All five of the railroad oper- 
ating unions rejected that four-cent award. We said it was an in- 
sult. We still think it was an insult. Evidently the President 
thinks so too, for now he has decided that nine cents an hour, plus 
a week’s vacation with pay should be allowed. 

“No one connected with the Administration suggests that this 
increase is going to lead to ‘inflation.’ In fact, the Stabilization 
Director has said that the increase comes within the stabilization 
policy. The sad aspect of the situation is that it should have be- 
come necessary for us to take the strike vote. We want our fel- 
low-citizens to know that from the very beginning—eleven months 
ago—we have scrupulously followed the procedure laid down in 
the Railway Labor Act, a law passed by Congress at the request 
of the carriers and their employees, and approved by the President. 

“The trouble was that the Administration was not content to 
follow that law. It set up an arbitrary, and we believe inequitable 
‘interpretation’ of the Stabilization Act passed by Congress. It 
attempted to put a ‘ceiling’ on wages by promulgating the ‘Little 
Steel’ formula. May we observe that the Administration did not 
put a ‘ceiling’ on-the profits of our employers. At this moment the 
railroads are making more money than they have ever made in the 
history of the country. We do not begrudge our employers this 
extraordinary prosperity. We merely suggest that the railroad 
employees are entitled to a small part of it. 

“We are firmly convinced that, if the Administration had kept 
its hands off and had permitted the rail unions to proceed under 
the Railway Labor Act, we could have reached a satisfactory set- 
tlement with our employers without stopping work for a single 
day and without causing the slightest bitterness. But the Admin- 
istration did not do that. It insisted on changing the rules in the 
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middle of the game. No American would tolerate that in a base- and had redeemed its promises concerning profits, perhaps jt 
ball game and no trade unionist would tolerate it ina wage dispute. would not now be confronted by requests for wage increases. 
The Senate overruled Stabilization Director Vinson, and the “Since the government took over the railroads and the release 
House of Representatives had the matter under consideration when of the President’s award covering certain classes of employes we 
Congress adjourned. have devoted our time to contacting representatives of the War § to 
“While the President’s latest award is more generous than the Department and the Director of War Mobilization in an effort to [J on 
decision of his Emergency Board, we still insist our members are secure sufficient clarification of the provisions of the President's 
not getting the wage increases they deserve. It is unnecessary for award to enable our people to give it intelligent consideration. The ff of 
us to tell our fellow citizens that the Administration has failed to award contains some new elements not hitherto considered by our 3 
control prices and that profiteers are having things their own way __ people, including the freezing of wages for the duration of the war cr 
in all too many fields. Nor is it necessary to call attention to the Because of these new elements it is now necessary, on basis of the 
extortionate profits which are being collected by munitions makers _ clarifying information we have secured, for us to consult with ad- 9 éh 
and many other government contractors. Those are matters of ditional representatives, and they have been called to meet here in | ho 
common knowledge. If the Administration had held down prices Washington on Thursday, January 6, 1944.” ra 


The Hold-Outs’ “Stab in the Back” Circular Z 


The December 27 circular of the B. of L. F. & E., the | purpose, however, to keep the officers and members of our respec- | | 
O. R. C., and the S. U. of N. A.—addressed to local and _ tive organizations advised of developments, and if a satisfactory and [| 7 
general chairmen and members of these organizations— honorable settlement is developed which will justify declaring the Jf as 
characterizing the action of the B. of R. T. and the B. of —Sttike off, all concerned will be advised. ” 


: : : Y ; “In the meantime, attention of our officers and members is di 
. E. in callin i k * ” ane , embers is di- J": 
L g off their strike as a “stab in the back, rected to the strike instructions dated Cleveland, Ohio, December J per 






















































follows in part: 15, 1943, with particular reference to duties of members and offi- J ope 
“When the Chief Executives and subcommittees of the five cers in the conduct of a strike. ... gra 
transportation brotherhoods met in Cleveland on December 15 for “Supplementing such instructions, attention is directed to the 9 gyi 


the purpose of considering the results of the strike vote and agree- very drastic provisions of the United States Code known as the 
ing upon the date when the strike would take place, they were in Anti-Sabotage Act. Under this Act the government wields strong 
receipt of a telegram from the Chairman of the National Media- power during war times in connection with facilities for the 
tion Board advising that the Board was requesting representatives transportation of goods and materials. A strike must be most 
of the carriers and the interested labor organizations to meet at carefully executed so that no acts will be committed that are vio- pe 
Chicago on December 20, when an effort would be made by the lative of the Anti-Sabotage Act, which imposes severe fines and §f of ; 
Board to bring the parties into agreement and thus avoid a strike. penalties. Therefore, to the end that the good name of our organi- § l 
“However, on December 18 the Chief Executives each received zations may be upheld throughout the strike if a strike is lett: 
a telegram signed by the President of the United States, request- found necessary officers and members of our respective or- tee 
ing that they meet him with the carrier representatives in his ganizations should remain away from the railroad properties dur- Con 
office at Washington, 2:30 P. M., Sunday, December 19. Ar- ing the period of the strike and rigidly observe these instructions. 
rangements were made accordingly and several conferences have “If it develops that a settlement is found to be impossible, and = 
since been held with the President, jointly with the represntatives the railroads are taken over and operated by the government, all ps 
of the carriers and separately by the Chief Executives. In one of employes in the classes of service represented by the Brotherhood § Dece 
the conferences with the President, the Chief Executives were ac- of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Order of Railway Con- § “1 
companied by their subcommittees. A number of propositions have ductors and Switchmen’s Union of North America are hereby in- re 
been discussed looking toward a solution of the differences and in — structed to remain on their jobs and continue to perform service Poy 
an effort to reach an agreement that would avert the strike. Noth- with the same degree of interest and efficiency as though the rail- | Boar 
ing has yet been developed that, in our opinion, offers a justifiable roads were still under private control. In other words, we will - 
and honorable settlement, and we expect, with the support of our not strike against our government. On the other hand, we will J jy 
subcommittees, to continue our efforts in that direction. not agree to a settlement of our wage demands that will impose 
“However, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the injustice upon the employes we represent. If injustice is forced 
Brotherhood ef Locomotive Engineers adopting the tactics upon us by the government, the responsibility will rest with the 
of Italy toward the allied nations delivered a ‘stab in the government, but the members of our organizations have our sep- 
back’ to the Chief Executives and subcommittees of the B. L. F. arate and joint assurance that injustice will not be imposed upon 
& E., O. R. C. and S. U. of N. A. on the afternoon of December them with our consent; this, regardless of the fact that the . 
23, by agreeing to accept settlement on a basis of terms which are Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Loco- f) 
not clear to us and which we very much doubt are clear to them, motive Engineers have indicated by their actions that they are 
and, according to later press reports, decided to call off the strike more interested in obtaining a settlement than they are in the 4 
insofar as those two organizations are concerned. It will be our specific terms of such settlement. . . .” 


fro 














White House Review of Nou-op Case in 


- . 4 “You are aware that while the carriers are willing to abide by Judge 

The White House on December 31 made public the Vinson’s order, they contend that if there is to be an allowance of over: 
following interchange of correspondence, having to do time, or payments in lieu of overtime, consideration must be henge 
; h dispute of the non-operatine unions. the increases recommended by Judge Shaw’s panel and approved by Jucge 
with the wage or the : ae g Vinson. Their contention, as I understand it, is that the full increases 
Under date of December 30 the President wrote B. M. Jewell, granted by Judge Vinson to eliminate substandard conditions and to main ff) on 


representing the fifteen non-operating railway labor organizations tain interrelated differentials would not have been necessary if pana th 
as follows: for or in lieu of overtime were to be made, and that such payments we ge 
. not considered either by the Shaw Board or by Judge Vinson. 
“I am in receipt of your letter of December 27th and 29th. “The granting of overtime or a payment in lieu of overtime from pa 
“I understand that you have abandoned your opposition to Judge Vin- now on, as was done for the operating group, naturally would not i pa 
son’s order of November 4, 1943, and your are willing to let me decide any event reduce what the non-operating employees would be entitled 
whether the non-operating group shall ‘receive the benefits of overtime to under Judge Vinson’s order. But if I am to arbitrate the question 
after forty hours per week offered to the operating group’ which accepted of what should be given for overtime in the future, I could not be de- cla 
my arbitration. barred in advance from considering whether or not there is merit in 
“T am informed that, on December 11, 1943, at your request, the car- the carriers’ contention. I say this in order that there be no misunder- plc 
riers were directed by the National Mediation Board to refrain from standing on your part or on the part of the carriers of the scope of the t 
putting into effect the wage adjustments recommended by the Special issue to be abitrated by me. Jos A 
Emergency Board and not disapproved by the Economic Stabilization “Assuming, as I do, that both you and the carriers are willing that plc 
Director—the so-called ‘sliding scale.’ When I directed the Secretary.of I should arbitrate the overtime issue as I have defined it, I sholl consider ' 
War to take possession of the railroads this order of the National Medi- the issue and announce my decision. If either you or the carriers are the 
ation Board had not been withdrawn. By order of the Secretary of War not willing that I should proceed, to arbitrate on this basis, I hope you 
all wages were frozen as of seven o’clock p.m., December 27th. will advise my by ten o’clock a.m., Friday, December 31.” 


SNES 
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Mr. Jewell, representing the fifteen non-operating railway labor 
organizations, under date of December 31, wrote the President 
as follows: 
“Responding to your letter of December 30, 1943. We do not agree 
to the arbitration of our request for overtime after forty hours per week 
on the basis you propose. 
“We regard your suggestions as introducing a new criteria in wage 
rate determinations under the Act of October. 2, 1942. The sliding scale 
of wage adjustments provided by Director Vinson’s Order of November 
8, 1943, were based upon substandard and interrelated job classification 
criteria, and were ‘consonant with the stabilization program.’ Certainly 
substandard wages do not depend upon rates of compensation paid for 
overtime. To now suggest the possibility that the nonoperating employees 
should directly or indirectly ‘purchase’ time and one-half after forty 
hours by giving up part of the overtime or reducing the meager wage 
rate adjustments granted. by Judge Vinson’s Order of November 8, 1943, 
would,.in our opinion, be a gross injustice and do violence to prevailing 
wage determination policies. ; 
“In your press release of December 27, 1943, announcing your decision 
on the question of overtime for the operating employees, there appears: 
‘Last May I announced that I believe railroad employees should 
be paid time and one-half for time worked: in excess of forty hours 
per week as practically all other employees are paid.’ 
This statement carries no qualification whatever on wage rates paid. We 
also pointed out that in your Executive Order No. 9248 ordering the 
payment of double time for the seventh day worked in any work week, 
there was no reference whatever to wage rates. 
“We most respectfully ‘suggest that we are entitled to a decision inde- 
pendent of any other consideration, upon the question: ‘shall the non- 
operating group receive the benefits of overtime after forty hours per week 


granted to the operating group.’ 


“Submitted on behalf of the Chief Executives of the Fifteen Cooperating 
Railway Labor Organizations.” 


On December 30, the President received the following letter 
from J. J. Pelley, on behalf of the carriers: 

“This will acknowledge receipt of copy of your letter of even date 
addressed to Mr. B. M. Jewell. I am authorized by the Eastern, Western 
and Southeastern Carriers’ Conference Committees to say that the basis 
of arbitration outlined in your letter is entirely acceptable to them.” 


Under date of December 30 the President received the following 
letter, signed by H. A. Enochs, Chairman, Eastern Carriers’ Con- 
ference Committee. D. P. Loomis, Chairman, Western Carriers’ 
Conference Committee; and J. B. Parrish, Chairman, Southeast- 
ern Carriers’ Conference Committee: 


“We beg to refer to letter addressed to you by Mr. B. M. Jewell and 
the heads of the Fifteen Nonoperating Railway Labor Organizations, dated 
December 27th, copy of which was received by us yesterday. 

“The organizations had rejected the sliding scale of increases recom- 
mended by the Shaw Special Emergency Board, had appealed to the 
Congress to sustain their position, had called a strike in repudiation of 


Board, enjoined the carriers from putting the sliding scale increases into 
actual operation. On the premise of this rejection of the sliding scale, 
the parties considered the 40-hour work week with time and one-half 
pay for overtime, the question of rules and practices in conflict there- 


that sliding scale, and by invoking the services of the National Mediation ° 





with and the alternative of an increase in basic rates as an offset to time 
and one-half pay after 40 hours. 

“The nonoperating railroad employees have long since received some- 
thing more than the full increase authorized by the ‘little steel’ formula 
so that any increases now accorded to them must otherwise square within 
the stabilization program. 

“The sliding scale increases, certainly in the lower wage brackets, 
must contain some element reflective of the fact that these employees 
have a different work week and a different basis of overtime pay than 
prevails under the provisions of Section 7 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, from which provisions, at their own request, railroad employees are 
excluded. This being so, it would seem necessarily to follow that cor- 
rection of substandards, insofar as straight time basic rates are concerned, 
would not require as much of an hourly increase as is specified in the 
sliding scale. 

“Generally speaking, the common labor rate on the railroads varies 
from 46 cents per hour in certain areas to a preponderating common 
labor rate in other areas of 58 cents per hour. It is submitted that an 
incease of four cents per hour in the lowest wage brackets would cor- 
rect straight-time substandards in line with the general policy of the 
National War Labor Board. To the extent that the sliding scale exceeds 
four cents per hour for the lower paid ‘groups it reflects something more 
than enough to correct straight-time substandards. In the case of the 
higher paid nonoperating classes, other than classes closely related to the 
lower-paid groups, the sliding scale has a basis in relation to the primary 
four cent increase awarded the operating classes. Accordingly, any ad- 
justment in respect of overtime pay should be superimposed upon a primary 
increase of four cents per hour rather than upon the sliding scale. 

“There is of course a fundamental inconsistency in a demand for time 
and one-half pay after 40 hours per week, if such a demand is coupled 
with an insistence upon a guaranteed 48-hour week and coupled also with 
a refusal to adjust rules and practices that were written and are ap- 
propriate for a longer than 40-hour work week. Indeed, the whole 
philosophy of Section 7 of the Fair Labor Standards Act is to discourage 
rather than to require work in excess of forty hours per week. Apart 
from the exigencies and requirements of railroad service insofar as they 
bear on the practicability of an actual forty-hour work week, the em- 
ployees are not entitled to retain the money advantages of exclusion 
from the normal 40-hour work week and yet be paid overtime rates as 
if they were not so excluded. Accordingly, it would seem equitably 
to follow that any basic hourly wage adjustment intended to compensate 
for hours worked in excess of 40 per week should be substantially less 
than the difference between pay of eight overtime hours at straight and 
at time and one-half rates. 

“Quite aside from these considerations, it should be recognized that 
the President now has arbitrated the dispute in the case of certain classes 
of operating employees and has determined that five cents per hour 
shall be paid as the equivalent of or in lieu of claims for time and one- 
half pay for time over 40 hours and for expenses while away from home. 
(The award of annual vacation with pay for the operating employees 
presents no basis for action in the case of the nonoperating employees 
because the latter already enjoy vacations with pay.) There is no issue 
of ‘away-from-home’ expenses in the case of non-operating employees, so 
that comparable treatment for these employees should be based on a 
part only rather than the whole of this disposition of the operating case. 
Furthermore, it should not be overlooked that in the case of the oper- 
ating employees higher wage brackets were involved, and that the equation 
of an overtime factor for the nonoperating group results in a lower 
figure of basic wage increase as an offsetting equivalent of the overtime 
issue. The component parts of the pending issue cannot be disintegrated, 





Whereas a Special Emergency Board was appointed by me 
on October 16, 1943, to consider claims for wage adjustments 
of non-operating railway employees, and 

Whereas the Economic Stabilization Director on November 
4, 1943, entered an order authorizing the wage adjustments 
recommended by said Special Emergency Board to become 
effective on November 19, 1943, and 

Whereas the non-operating railway employees’ organizations 
in the first instance refused to accept the recommendations of 
said Special Emergency Board and invoked the services of the 
National Mediation Board to enjoin the carriers from putting 
the recommendations into effect, and 

Whereas the non-operating railway employees’ organizations 
on December 27, 1943, announced that they had abandoned 
their objections to the recommendations of said Special Emer- 
gency Board, but asserted additional claims with respect to 
Payments for or in lieu of overtime after 40 hours per week, 
Particularly in view of the wage adjustments recently granted 
to railway operating employees on account of similar and other 
claims; and 

Whereas the carriers and the non-operating railway em- 
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Ployees have not been able to reach an agreement with respect 
to such additional claims of the non-operating railway em- 
Ployees ; 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and Statutes, and particularly by the First 


President’s January 4 Order Reinvoking the Shaw Board 


War Powers Act, 1941, the Railway Labor Act and the’ Sta- 
bilization Act of October 2, 1942, as President of the United 
States and Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

1. There is hereby established a Special Emergency Board 
of three members to be selected by me from the National 
Railway Labor Panel to consider the unsettled claims for wage 
adjustments of the non-operating railway employees, and to 
recommend to me such wage adjustments, if any, as should be 
made within the limitations of the Act of October 2, 1942, and 
the Executive Orders thereunder. 

2. The parties before the Special Emergency Board shall be 
the same as those included within the recommendations of the 
Emergency Board appointed by me on October 16, 1943. 

3. The Special Emergency Board shall report to me as soon 
as practicable, but not later than 30 days after the date of this 
Order. Copies of the report shall be filed at the same time 
with the Economic Stabilization Director, the National War 
Labor Board and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The recommendations. of the Special Emergency Board in 
regard to proposed changes affecting wage and salary pay- 
ments shall become effective fifteen days after the date of the 
filing of its report with me, unless and except to the extent the 
Economic Stabilization Director otherwise directs. 


The White House. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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and dealt with as if they were insulated from and wholly unrelated to each 
other. 

“We understand that you had in contemplation an unrestricted arbitra- 
tion of the whole issue and we promptly and unanimously accepted your 
most helpful willingness to dispose of the matter in that manner.” 


Under date of December 29 the fifteen non-operating railway 
labor organizations wrote the President as follows: 


“In our letter of December 27, 1943, we advise that there was only 
one question in dispute between the railroads and us—‘shall the non- 
operating group receive the benefits of overtime after forty hours per 
week offered to the operating group,’ and we agreed to accept your offer 
to decide this matter. 

“There was not then any dispute between the railroads and us over 
wage adjustments, because we had abandoned opposition to Judge Vin- 
son’s Order of November 4, 1943, authorizing sliding scale of wage 
adjustments of four to ten cents per hour. 

“In this connection we may point out that Judge Vinson has at all 
times maintained, and we quote from his letter of December 8, 1943 
to the carriers: ‘that the railroads are required by law to put into effect 
the graduated wage increases for the nonoperating railway employees 
which were recommended by the: Special Emergency Board and not dis- 
approved by me. It is my view that such increases have been effective 
since November 19, 1943.’ 

“We submit this information in the hope that it will be of assistance 
in the solution of this matter.” 


Under date of December 27 the fifteen non-operating railway 
labor organizations wrote to the President as follows: 


Non-Ops Attack on the Railroads and the Stabilizers 


The December 31 statement of the heads of the non-operating 
unions, attacking the railroads and Judges Vinson and Byrnes, 
follows: 


“There is absolutely no support for the position taken by the carriers in 
their letter to the President of December 30, 1943. 


“1, The fifteen chief executives in conference with the President and 
Justice Byrnes on December 23, stated that they there and then withdrew 
all opposition to, and accepted the 4 cents to 10 cents per hour sliding 
scale increase established by Judge Vinson’s order of November 8, 1943. 


“The chief executives withdrew their invocation of the services of the 
National Mediation Board by letter dated December 27, 1943, at the same 
hour (4:35 p. m.) they delivered their letter of December 27, 1943 to 
the President. 


“There is not even an excuse for saying that the old rates of pay are 
frozen, and the 4 cents to 10 cents per hour increase is not to be effective 
for the ‘time being’ during government operation. What becomes of Judge 
Vinson’s repeated statement, that by his decision of November 8, 1943, the 
sliding scale increases of 4 cents to 10 cents per hour were in effect, 
regardless of any opposition of the employes, on November 19, 1943? 


‘When did Judge Vinson’s decisions become reviewable’ If they are 
now reviewable, why was it not admitted they were reviewable last June? 
If they are reviewable why don’t these employees get the 8 cents per hour 
increase provided for in the August 7, 1943, agreement? What becomes of 
the loudly proclaimed destruction of the stabilization policy if the one 
strong man’s decisions, who alone holds the dyke, are reviewable? Isn’t 
this evidence of the height of inconsistency? 


“2, The carriers in their letter to the President of December 30, say 
that six of the 10 cent increases granted to employees receiving 46 cents 
per hour or less, were recommended by the Shaw Board, and approved by 
Judge Vinson, because these employees did not get time and one-half pay 
for work after the 40 hour work week. 


“The Shaw Board in its report say they recommended the 4 cents to 
10 cents increases to ‘eliminate substandards’ and Judge Vinson in his 
decision of November 8, 1943, says they were ‘based upon substandard and 
interrelated job classification criteria’ and were ‘consonant with the 
stabilization program.’ : 


“Yet the White House release of today says ‘it should be emphasized 
that the 4 cents to 10 cents increase of the Shaw Board had been made 
on the basis of all claims at that time presented to the Board.’ 

“This is most peculiar reasoning. This disregards the report df the 
Board as to what they considered justification for their recommendations. 
Neither the carriers in their letter of December 30, 1943, to the President, 
nor the release of the White House of today attempted to show any sup- 
port for the claim that either the Sharfinan Board, the Shaw Board, or 
Judge Vinson recognized that the ‘overtime’ problem received any consid- 
eration in the making of their recommendations and decision. 

“The Sharfman Board in both of its reports refutes such a claim and 
the Shaw Board Report and Judge Vinson’s decision of November 8, 1943 
belies any such claim. The real trouble all through this dispute is that 
since early last June, Justice Byrnes has persisted in his effort to thwart 
the President of the United States in his declared purpose to remove the 
discrimination reference the ‘overtime’ against railway employees. 

“If our government has now decided upon a technicality to freeze the 
injustice of rates of pay and existing ‘overtime’ conditions on the railway 
employees involved, then our government must accept the responsibility. 
Our government has granted all workers in other industries, on the average, 
rates of pay of 20 cents per hour more than the rates of pay they are 
now freezing for railway employees. 

“Our government has granted all employees in substantially all other 
industries not less than time and one-half for the last eight hours of a 
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“On November 4th Honorable Fred M. Vinson, Director of Economi 
Stabilization, approved sliding scale of wage adjustments for the nop. 
operating group, and provided these increases should become effective 
on November 19th. We protested against these increases because we did 
not feel they were sufficient to meet our problem. 

“We have now concluded to abandon any further objections to Judge 
Vinson’s order making these increases effective retroactive to February 
1, 1943. 

“However, in view of recent offers by the railroads to grant to the 1 





operating group the benefits of the Fair Labor Standards Act in respeq @ the 
to overtime for the sixth day in any work week, we feel that the inst 
equities of the situation require that this consideration be extended to the thr 
nonoperating group. | 
“While we prefer the benefits of this overtime be distributed in a pro nat 
rata amount to all employees, if that is not agreeable to you we will boa 
accept the literal application of. the Fair Labor Standards Act provisions defi 
on overtime. dea 
“Therefore, there is no longer any dispute over the amount of wage owt 
increase to be granted to our group. The only remaining question jn 
: - “s 3 : J a te 
dispute is ‘shall the nonoperating group receive the benefits of overtime 
after forty hours per week offered to the operating group.’ We agree and 
to leave decision on this single question in dispute to the President of the 1" ! 
United States and agree to accept the decision. in § 
‘‘Having, with your assistance, accommodated our immediate difficulties, dem 


we are withdrawing any approval heretofore granted to the employees to if 
stop work at 6:00 a.m. on December 30th. : 


: : a as a : ‘ a st 

“We thank you for your assistance in this disposition of our difficulties,” The 

pret 

trait 

an | 

half 

pens 

48 hour week, and not less than double time for the seventh day worked § jn tl 

in any work week, while our government apparently seeks to freeze upon BF wor] 
railway employees the payment of time and one-half for all time worked P 

beyond six 8 hour work days in any one week. res 

“The 1,100,000 railway employees have for more than fifteen months § ‘Ven 

sought a square deal from the carriers and their government. They have # ment 

presented the facts supporting their claims to every available agency of Bf cide; 


government and of the carriers. They have proven their case, they will not TI 
now abandon their just cause. They availed themselves of every legal and 


















proper means to make their protest against injustice known before the get 
government took over the railroads, and they will continue to fight by all & color 
lawful and fair means consistent with the preservation of our nation in a su 
peril for a square deal. 
‘“‘While the War Department is operating the railroads these nonoperating 
employees will do their level best to see that the railroads do their full part 
in winning of this war. In time of peril to their country they will continue 
loyally to serve, even though some of the government officials deny them§ Th 
a square deal. to so 
“Even giving railroad officials army titles and putting them into army dang 
uniforms and thus putting the whole force and power of the armed§, 
service of the nation behind the employer, they will not deceive the people time 
of America into believing that the managements are guiltless and the union 
workers alone are guilty. Ours is a democratic government, ours is still aff wif} 
representative republic, the right of petition still exists. notic 
“These 1,000,000 railway employees know these facts, cherish this gov: in the 
_ernment and will continue their fight for a square deal with every fair and 
legitimate means at their command. 
“The fifteen chief executives have been in Washington in almost con- 
tinuous session since the 27th day of May, 1943, seeking a decent settle- 
ment of this dispute. They have adjourned today, returning to their head- Wi 
quarters and will reconvene in Washington, D. C., on Thursday, January perm 
6, 1944, to continue their fight for a square deal for those whom they 5 
represent and have contributed so much to the successful operation of the @ State: 
railroads up to this date.” In 
sown 
. ° . P who t 
White Praises Army’s Planning elie 
ves e ° m 
Colonel R. B. White, director of the Allegheny region, Warg™ \ 
Department Operation of Railroads, announced on January 
that his staff was fully organized and functioning within 24 hours 
. . . . . ” 
of its activation. He also announced that “streamlining” of the Ae 
organization in the Allegheny region had permitted the release injury 
of 24 Army officers assigned to this region. In such in concer 
functions performed by these officers have been assumed - It is 
. ” 
“some key member of each railroad’s management — goverr 
whom the Army continues to exercise control of the 64 railroadS§ instea, 


place, 
Pres 
trous 
the thy 
Sine 
bowerf 
One of 
John 
War, b 


comprised in the Allegheny region, there are still 40 with Army 
officers in actual residence. 

“The speed and comparative ease with which I was able to set 
up my organization provide evidence of the soundness and coml- 
pleteness of War Department planning,” said Colonel White. 
The manual of operation provided by Gen. Somervell was % 
precisely drawn and the assignment of military personnel with 
which to install the prescribed procedures was so expeditious that 
the task of execution was almost routine.” 
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New York Times 


The President has paid a heavy price for the settlement of 
the threatened steel and railroad strikes. ‘He has rewarded 
instead of penalizing the big unions which were breaking or 
threatening to break their no-strike pledge and to paralyze the 
nation’s industry. He has undermined the authority of his own 
boards and administrators by permitting their decisions to be 
defied and by setting aside these decisions for his own. He has 
dealt a damaging and possibly fatal blow to the Administration’s 
own previous wage stabilization policy. He has once more bought 
a temporary peace by a wholesale appeasement of labor unions 
and by seizing the properties of employers who were powerless 
in the situation. Under a facade of bold and energetic action, 
in short, the Administration has once more surrendered to union 
demands in wartime... . 

In the case of the railroads the Administration’s surrender to 
a strike threat was even more complete than in the case of steel. 
The President not only affirmed the increase of 4 cents an hour 
previously granted by an emergency board to the engineers and 
trainmen. On top of this he granted a further increase of 5 cents 
an hour, effective immediately, “in lieu of claims for time and a 
half for overtime in excess of forty hours a week and for ex- 
penses while away from home.” On top of this, again, he threw 
in the equivalent of another 2 cents for vacations. He gave these 
workers, in short, an hourly increase of 11 cents. Thus the 
President granted types of increases that the rail unions had not 
even asked for in their original demands. Previous wage agree- 
ments had already taken expense away from home into con- 
sideration. . . . 

The one immediate benefit that the Administration seems to 
get from seizing the railroads, and putting the managers into 
colonels’ uniforms, is political. To the unthinking, it may make 
asurrender to a strike threat look like a strong, bold action. 


Wall Street Journal 


The taking over of the roads is a comparatively minor incident 
to something that is much bigger, more important, vastly more 
dangerous. What has been taken over is the government’s war- 
time labor policy. John Lewis took over a piece. The railroad 
unions will take over some more and doubtless the steel workers 
will come away with more than a shred. Other unions are on 
notice that the scramble is on... . The story will not look pretty 
inthe record when the record of the time is compiled. 























Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


With the kind permission of the labor leaders who will now 

permit steel mills to operate and railroads to run, the United 
States can continue to fight a war for its national existence. .. . 
In weathering the latest labor crisis the government has again 
sown the seeds for future labor troubles by giving the workers 
vho threaten the greatest damage to the war effort the greatest 
toncessions. It is a solution which will again puzzle our fighting 
men who set no price on sacrifice. 












Philadelphia Inquirer 


_A grave domestic casualty of this war has been the grievous 
Mury to government by law which should be a matter of deep 
‘oncern to the American people. 

It is a blow to the principle on which our nation was founded, 
government by law according equal treatment to all citizens 
a of personal, preferential government by those in high 
me... 

President Roosevelt’s seizure of the railroads to avert a disas- 
fous strike is described as a bold stroke forced upon him by 
he three holdout unions which refused his arbitration. . . . 

Ince America entered the war, every wage demand by a 
hwerful group has been the signal for the Administration, or 
me of its agencies, to beat a home front retreat. 

John L. Lewis set the pattern, even before we entered the 
Nar, but were busily preparing for the emergency, by defying 
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the National Defense Mediation Board. And he got away with 
it, leaving the board a hopeless wreck. 

The President had declared that the government would never 
give Lewis his closed shop. But a new board was set up on 
the ruins of the old and Lewis got what he wanted. Nobody 
then had to ask whether he was bigger than the United States 
government. He proved that he was. 

That was in December, 1941. Just about the same time the 
railroad men were threatening to strike unless they got a wage 
increase. A Presidential board made an award which they 
rejected. 

The President told the board to try again. This time the 
government agency wasn’t scrapped. There was merely the 
intimation that it would better render a decision acceptable to 
the men. The price was paid and the strike was called off... . 

These continual yieldings of the defenses against inflation all 
stem back to the system of personally conducted government, 
based on a dangerous, improvised expediency and not on law. 

It is a form of government alien to American tradition and 
sound principle and it is potential of greater evils than this 
country has ever known. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


What is to be done now? The President and his aids are 
“exploring” the situation, the Washington dispatches tell us. 
Have they explored the possibility of taking over the rail unions’ 
properties and chief offices, just as they have done with the rail 
managements? Have they considered the possibility of desig- 
nating army colonels to direct the unions’ polices? Of course not; 
such a course would be politically hazardous. It is all well and 
good to sock the railroads, but the threatening rail brotherhoods 
are to be rewarded. Such a one-sided and intolerable situation 
cannot but have an effect upon the country. Little by little the 
administration is educating the electorate to understand that 
the country pays bitterly for this union domination of Washing- 
ton, and that industrial peace will not be restored yntil the 
scales are balanced and the government reverts to its old role 
of impartial arbitrator acting in the public interest. 


Chicago Tribune 


There is no longer the remotest excuse to justify the govern- 
ment’s possession of the railroads of the nation. Obviously Mr. 
Roosevelt went through this elaborate maneuver for a purpose; 
and his purpose could have been none other than to find an excuse 
for seizing private property. He may intend to keep the rail- 
roads, as his Communist friends desire him to do, or he may 
return the properties before long, but in either event he has taken 
another step in accustoming the American people to the seizure 
of private property. He wants them to think it is a costless, 
harmless, temporary expedient. 


Baltimore Sun 


The President’s order taking over the railroads for the gov- 
ernment reduces his wage and labor policy to absurdity. 

On the one hand stand the railroad unions, perhaps the most 
stable and conservative element in American organized labor. 
They know how to drive a hard bargain; but they know that a 
bargain to be worth anything involves a sense of responsibility 
on both sides of the table. And he would be a bold man who 
dared to call them disloyal. Yet they felt impelled, in large 
majority to vote a strike in the midst of war. 

And on the other hand stand the railroads, which have done and 
are doing a war job that can only be described as superb. 
Working with less rolling stock, with fewer locomotives, and 
with fewer men than during the last war, they have moved vastly 
greater tonnages, and far more passengers, many more miles 
than they did then. Their reward? To be seized.... 

Our stabilization program, such as it is, has broken down and 
is beyond patchwork repair. A new program, strong but flexible 
and built on the truth that wages and prices are but different 
aspects of the same thing has now become imperative. 
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103,209 Women Are 
Now Railroading 


They are getting into work 
formerly regarded as 
strictly masculine 


Women employees of Class I roads in- 
creased from 94,466 to 103,209 during the 
three-month period from mid-July until mid- 
October, last year, according to the latest 
figures issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. The statement, made 
public on January 4, is the fourth quarterly 
compilation of this nature. 

The 103,209 women employees reported 
as of the middle of October represents 7.55 
per cent of all employees reported. The 
latter compares with 6.79 per cent as of 
mid-July, 6.09 per cent as of mid-April, 
and 4.79 per cent as of the middle of Jan- 
uary, 1943. The mid-July figures were re- 
viewed in the Railway Age of October 2, 
1943, page 531. 

231 in Train Service—The present 
compilation shows that the increase in the 
number of women during the three-month 
period wa§ distributed among all classes of 
employment, except the group embracing 
executives, officials, and staff assistants, 
which included 18 women in mid-October, 
the same number reported for mid-July. 
Meanwhile, women in the other groups in- 
creased as follows: Professional, clerical, 
and general, from 63,113 to 67,694; main- 
tenance of way and structures, from 2,879 
to 3,027; maintenance of equipment and 
stores, from 19,548 to 21,734; transporta- 
tion (other than train, engine, and yard), 
from 8,704 to 10,468; yardmasters, switch- 
tenders, and hostlers, from 30 to 37; train 
and engine service, from 171 to 231. 

Most of the additional women entering 
train and engine service between mid-July 
and mid-October found jobs as assistant 
road passenger conductors and ticket col- 
lectors, the latest report showing 91 of 
them in such employment as compared with 
46 in the previous report. The number of 
women employed as yard brakemen and 
yard helpers was up from 11 to 25, but the 
number employed as road passenger brake- 
men and flagmen was down from 117 to 
111. Four were employed as yard firemen 
and helpers at mid-October, the July re- 
port having shown none in that category. 

More Women Operators—In the group 
embracing transportation employees, other 
than train, engine, and yard, the woman 
chief dispatcher and four women dispatch- 
ers reported as of mid-July were not on 
the job as of the middle of October. But 


the number of women employed as clerk-° 


telegrapher and clerk-telephoners had gone 
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Legion of Merit Award for 
General Gray 


The War Department has an- 
nounced an award of the Legion of 
Merit to Brig. Gen. Carl R. Gray, 
Jr., Director General of Military 
Railways. The citation reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct in performance of outstanding 
services during the period of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1940, to October 1, 1943. 
As. Director General of Military 
Railways, Brigadier General Gray 
has had the responsibility of the de- 
velopment and operation of all rail- 
ways within the North African Thea- 
ter of Operations. That this colossal 
task has been successfully accom- 
plished in North Africa, Sicily, and 
lately in southern Italy, is a tribute 
to his tireless energy, keen judg- 
ment, and inspiring leadership. He 
has surmounted countless obstacles 
to effect the movement of tremen- 
dous quantities of supplies and 
equipment, and numbers of person- 
nel, and thus has made a great con- 
tribution to the past successes.” 











up from 1,089 to 1,204; telegraphers, tele- 
phoners, and towermen, from 1,283 to 1,458; 
baggage, parcel room, and station attend- 


ants, from 1,081 to 1,384; and truckers - 


(stations, warehouses, and platforms), from 
1,310 to 1,860. 

Women employed in maintenance of way 
and structures work as of mid-October in- 
cluded four roadmasters, general foremen, 
and assistants, 950 extra gang men, and 
1,874 section men. The latter was an in- 
crease of 332 over the mid-July figure. The 
5,510 coach cleaners comprised the largest 
group of women in maintenance of equip- 
ment and stores work as of mid-October. 
Next in turn came 5,353 general laborers 
in shops, enginehouses and power plants, 
and 5,067 skilled trades helpers. Also, 
there were 400 women machinists, and 130 
gang foremen in shops, enginehouses, and 
power plants. 


Certificates of War Necessity 
Continue in Effect 


Certificates of War Necessity required 
for all commercial motor vehicles did not 
expire on December 31, “as some certificate 
holders are reported to have erroneously as- 
sumed,” according to the Office of Defense 
Transportation. The certificates, the O.D.T. 
statement pointed out, do not bear any ex- 
piration date, but specify that they shall re- 
main in effect until they are amended, sus- 
pended, cancelled or revoked. 








Would Muster Out 
All Railroad Men 


None should have been taken 
for military service, 
says Johnson 


Failure to solve the railroad manpower 
problem will result in “a catastrophe” 
whether this is a hard winter or not in 
the view of Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner J. Monroe Johnson who recom- 
mends restoration to the railroads of every 
railroad man in-military service “no matter 
where he is.” Commissioner Johnson made 
his recommendation at a January 5 hear- 
ing before the special Senate interstate com- 
merce subcommittee investigating the rail- 
road transportation situation in accordance 
with Senate Resolution 185. 

“They [the Selective Service authorities] 
should never have taken a railroad man,” he 
said, “unless he.clamored for military serv- 
ice. The railroad man is already in a 
vital military job.” Previously the com- 
missioner had asserted that “one good 
railroad man on a railroad is worth a 
thousand railroad men in the Army.” 

Commissioner Johnson’s concern about 
the manpower situation had been indicated 
briefly by H. C. King, director of the 
I. C. C.’s Bureau of Service, at the sub- 
committee’s December 23, 1943, hearing 
which was reported in the Railway Age 
of January 1, page 129. Earlier hearings 
were reported in the issue of November 
13, 1943, page 770. Members of the sub- 
committee are Senators Stewart of Ten- 
nessee, chairman, and Johnson of Colorado, 
Democrats, and Reed of Kansas, Re- 
publican. 


Railways’ Value Not Sensed—Leat- 
ing up to his call for the restoration of 
railroad men to railroad service, Mr. Joht- 
son complained that the role of the rail- 
roads “as a military agent of war is not 
appreciated by the. authorities.” If it were, 
he added, the carriers would have received 
better allotments of materials for equi? 
ment and facilities. “But,” he went 01, 
“the lack of equipment is not now important 
because of the lack of manpower. Until 
this manpower is built back, we don’t need 
any equipment. And this manpower can be 
built back.” 

Then came Commissioner Johnson’s ret- 
ommendation in response to a question from 
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Senator Stewart. The commissioner # 
the same time gave figures of recent mat 
power shortages on different railroads 
The latest data which he had on “sevél 
big roads” indicated that the labor shortast 
in their operating departments amount 
to 20.9 per cent. If that percentage pit 
vailed on all roads, the shortage would 
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309,000 men. _ But Commissioner Johnson 
has an idea that the over-all shortage is 
about 15 per cent, or 222,357 men. 

Shy 150,000 Men—He called the latter 
a “staggering figure.” He conceded that 
a letdown due to the strike threat and the 
influenza epidemic were factors, but never- 
theless insisted that the manpower short- 
age “is 150,000 under any circumstances.” 
After some discussion among those attend- 
ing the hearing, the number of railroad 
men in military service was put at about 
250,000. 

Meanwhile, Commissioner Johnson had 
paid tribute to the railroads, shippers, and 
all others concerned for the “magnificent” 
job done thus far in the war. But he 
warned again that if the manpower prob- 
lem remains unsolved, the railroads are 
not going to be able to carry the job to 
the “brilliant conclusion” which it de- 
serves. He has no idea what the wartime 
rafic peak would otherwise be or when 
it would be reached; but he fears the oper- 
ating peak is already here unless the man- 
power situation is relieved. - 

Commissioner Johnson also discussed the 
equipment situation, telling what has been 
done, particularly by the I. C. C., to insure 
full utilization. “The most important thing 
done,” he said, “was to establish and have 
it understood that there would be no stor- 
age in railroad cars.” He also mentioned 
the co-operation among the railroads, ship- 


pers, civic organizations, government 
agencies, and many special groups. “The 
citizens of America,” as Mr. Johnson 


otherwise put it, “in an-informal way, have 
co-operated and got this job done.” 

Strike Worse Than Treason—Sena- 
tor Reed suggested that the organization 
of transportation on the railroads “is the 
outstanding example of organization in the 
whole war effort.” Commissioner Johnson 
agreed. Replying to Senator Reed’s ques- 
tion as to the effect of a railroad strike, 
the commissioner expressed the view that 
it would be “a military catastrophe beyond 
expression.” 

“Damn near treason?” asked the Senator. 

“Worse than treason,” Mr. Johnson re- 
plied, adding “I don’t think we have a 
military agency more important than the 
railroads. We would lose on all fronts 
without them.” 

Commenting on complaints of grain-car 
shortages in the Northwest, the commis- 
sioner said that if the complainants had 
appreciated car supply difficulties, they 
would have been in to praise rather than 
complain. He also told how American- 
owned cars had been drawn back from Ca- 
nadian roads. “We were a big brother to 
everybody,” Mr. Johnson said in that con- 
nection. “Our railroad cars were down in 
Mexico and up in Canada, so we brought 
them back home.” 

Lend-Leasers Tie Up Cars — The 
Commissioner conceded that there had been 
scme congestion at the ports, but the num- 

t of cars at ports more than 10 days was 
reduced from 8,000 in October, 1941, to 
2,500 in December, 1943. A breakdown 
of the latter figure showed that the Brit- 
ish had more of them tied up than all 
other countries combined, he said. A like 
breakdown of data on the bank of cars at 
the ports showed, as Mr. Johnson put it, 
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Law Limits Fees for Tickets 


New York City now has a local 
law which makes it a misdemeanor 
for individuals or business concerns 
to ask more than $1 service charge 
for supplying tickets or other ac- 
commodations for railroad, bus or 
airplane transportation. This law, 
imposing upon violators a $100 fine, 
imprisonment for 10 days, or both, 
recently was enacted by the City 
Council and signed by Mayor Fi- 
orello H. LaGuardia, as a protection 
against reported instances of inter-. 
mediaries who have been reselling 
train space at “fancy” fees. 











“an abuse by the British and Russians of 
our railroad equipment.” - 

Pressure is still being exerted to furnish 
more U. S. cars for the movement of the 
75,000,000 bushels of grain purchased in 
Canada by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for feed purposes, Mr. Johnson said. 
He explained that the movement, first 
proposed last September, would have re- 
quired 325 cars a day from then until next 
May. The allocation of that number of 
cars was refused, because of the: shortage 
of cars for the movement of American 
grain. There has, however, been an allo- 
cation of 50 cars a day to the Canadian 
movement; but Mr. Johnson believes that 
so long as there is American grain to feed 
cattle, “we can feed them with a shorter 
rail haul.” 


O. D. T. General Order Index 


The Office of Defense Transportation has 
issued an ODT General Order Index, cov- 
ering orders, amendments, additions, and 
interpretations issued and in effect as of 
January 1, 1944. Single copies may be ob- 
tained: from the O. D. T. Information 
Office, New Post Office Building, Wash- 
ington, 25, D. C. 


Public Heeded “Don’t Travel” 
Plea, Says Eastman 


While train travel during the 10 days 
ended January 2 topped 1942’s Christmas 
holiday travel by between 10 and 20 per 
cent, “civilian travel formed a relatively 
small part of the increased load,” according 
to the Office of Defense Transportation. 
“The fact that the railroads were able to 
accommodate a huge volume of travel by 
members of the armed services, amounting 
to as much as 70 per cent on many trains,” 
the O.D.T. statement went on, “was hailed 
by Director Joseph B. Eastman as proof 
that the civilian population in general 
heeded the O.D.T.’s requests not to travel 
during the holidays.” 

Telegraphed reports received by O.D.T. 
indicated “that nowhere were large groups 
forced to wait for later trains.’ Over the 
Christmas week-end, “standing on trains 
was general in and out of all major cities, 
but long delays were the exception.” Most 
overflow crowds were accommodated, and 
standing “was mostly for short distances.” 

Restraint Still Needed—In commend- 
ing the general public for not following the 
Christmas-travel urge, Mr. Eastman at the 


same time called for further restraint, “at 
least until January 10.” 

Long-distance travel reached its ‘peak 
early in the week before Christmas and “at 
no time presented a serious problem,” ac- 
cording to O.D.T. The peak in short-dis- 
tance travel occurred Christmas eve, and 
some roads in the East and Southeast ex- 
perienced a second peak on the day after 
Christmas. The post-holiday peak was at- 
tributed “to weather conditions, which 
grounded aircraft, interrupted bus serv- 
ice and also sharply reduced automobile 
traffic.” ; 

Christmas express and mail “was han- 
dled generally on schedule,” which O.D.T. 
said was “in contrast with the situation 
last year when many carloads of Christmas 
mail and express were tied up for as much 
as several days at some terminals.” Ab- 
sence of congestion in the movement of 
mail and express was attributed in part to 
campaigns encouraging early mailing and 
in part to expanded facilities and the assis- 
tance of school boys and men on furlough 
who were given special permission by the 
army to assist in handling holiday mail and 
express. 


OPA Institutes Court Action to 
Halt “Upgrading” Lumber 


The start of a broad program to stamp 
out “upgrading” in Southern pine lumber 
and other softwoods and hardwoods, essen- 
tial for both war needs and civilian uses, 
was announced today by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Federal Courts were asked this week to 
issue injunctions restraining nine Southern 
pine producing mills from violating OPA 
price ceilings, primarily through the device 
of invoicing a better grade of lumber than 
that actually shipped the buyer. In some 
of the cases, treble damage suits also were 
filed, under which OPA is suing to recover 
from the mills three times the amount of 
overcharges collected on specific shipments. 

More suits against Southern pine lumber 
producers who have violated OPA ceiling 
prices through “upgrading” are in prep- 
aration, and an investigation of certain sales. 
of hardwood flooring and other lumber, in 
which “upgrading” is charged, is being ~ 
made. 

“Complaints of upgrading of lumber have 
come to OPA from the industry itself and 
from the War and Navy Departments, 
whose procurement programs have been 
hampered not only by receipt of off-grade 
material invoiced at prices established fot 
the better grades of wood, but by diversion 
of shipments to civilian buyers willing to 
accept upgraded lumber,” Thomas I. Emer- 
son, head of OPA’s Enforcement Depart- 
ment, said. 

“The device used—upgrading—is invoic- 
ing for higher grades than those actually 
shipped. The mill ceiling price for B and 
better grade Southern pine‘ two-by-fours, 
12 ft. long, surfaced four sides and air 
dried, for instance, is $66 per M. b. m. 
For the C grade, the mill ceiling price is 
$54. For No. 1 common dimension, the 
ceiling is $36, for No. 2 common the ceil- 
ing is $32, and for No. 3 common the 
ceiling is $26. 

“Shipments of Southern pine lumber in- 
voiced at C grade and No. 1 common only 
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have been found to be made up principally 
of No. 2 lumber and low-grade No. 3 ma- 
terial. The lumber producer who invoices 
a good grade of lumber in a sale to the 
armed forces and then ships low-grade, 
sometimes rotting and partly unusable lum- 
ber, is a war profiteer of the first order. 
He is taking advantage of the fact that 
lumber of all kinds is urgently needed in 
the war effort, and operating on the theory 
that because of scarcity, the buyer will ac- 
cept the material and make what use of it 
he can rather than experience the loss of 
production time that would be entailed if 
the shipment were refused and he were 
forced to wait for a better shipment to 
come through. 

“The upgrading is not confined to ship- 
ments where better grades are requested. 
In some cases now under investigation, 
buyers needing No. 2 common dimension, 
and not the No. 1 grade, have been told 
that only No. 1 lumber is available. So 
they order No. 1 dimension. When the 
shipment arrives, with a bill for No. 1 di- 
mension, an examination of the car dis- 
closes that No. 2 material or lower than 
No. 2 grade has actually been received. 

“A very large part of all lumber cur- 
rently produced is sold to the armed serv- 
ices and to cost-plus contractors, and up- 
grading in such sales directly increases the 
cost of the war. The seriousness of the up- 
grading situation has been recognized by 
OPA, and we have now perfected arrange- 
ments with recognized commercial lumber 
inspection bureaus under which the bureaus 
will be engaged by OPA to inspect ship- 
ments in which upgrading is suspected. An 
extensive investigation of upgrading prac- 
tices is now under way, and we intend to 
ferret out upgraders until the practice has 
been eliminated.” 

Southern pine lumber producers against 
whom court actions were begun last week 
include the following: Copeland Lumber 
Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; R. G. Hancock, 
Bonlee, N. C.; C. A. Williams Lumber 
Co., Vidalia, Ga.; Candler Lumber Co., 
Metter, Ga.; Marvin E. Moate Lumber 
Co., Devereux, Ga.; Norman Lumber Co., 
Fort Deposit, Ala.; Greensboro Lumber 
Co., Greensboro, Ala.; Snider Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., Marshall, Texas; and Stibers 
Lumber Co., Cleveland, Tenn. 


Commissioner Johnson Calls for 
Redoubled Effort in 1944 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner J. 
Monroe Johnson sent a New Year’s mes- 
sage to civil organizations and individuals 
associated with the commission “in a, so 
far, successful effort to produce transpor- 
tation adequate for the nation at war.” 
The message went to Army and Navy 
transportation officers, shipper organiza- 
tions, the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and I. C. C. agents throughout the 
country, thanking all for what had been 
accomplished and calling for redoubled ef- 
forts in 1944, 

“The government’s transportation con- 
trol, I am advised, is to be directed toward 
manpower,” Mr. Johnson said. “The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will continue 
its established wartime course. That re- 
quires the uninterrupted distinguished serv- 
ices of all those civil agencies and indi- 
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viduals with whom the commission has so 
pleasantly and effectively cooperated. With- 
out that effort and cooperation, rail trans- 





this was the direct savings to the govern- 
ment and the public in transportation costs 
which ultimately became greater than the 














portation would not have been equal to the original value of the land gronted. a 
unmeasured task thrust upon it. “As time went on railroads and the coun- whi 
“Without the relentless continuation of try further expanded. Railroad mileage is 
our effort, the brilliant victories in trans- now approximates 229,174 road miles. The J tar, 
portation already won will be forgotten in varied rates of reduction on government ff imo, 
the resulting catastrophe. Relax not; on traffic moving over land-grant sections of Bt civi 
the contrary, redouble your vigilance and railroads have become standardized on basis ff pay 
resolutely pursue the course we have to- of half the normal rates, not only on the ff mer 
gether followed.” government freight but on troop move- ff not 
ments. In the meantime the scope of gov- clait 
Explains Land Grant Rates ernment activities has ‘greatly increased ff pasj 
T'o Employees even in peace time, thus increasing the vol- «] 
ty ; ume of traffic subject to reduced rates, gres 
Employees of the Louisville & Nashville During periods of war the increase has [f rate 
are given the basic facts about land grant een tremendous. - ps 
rates, in a statement by President J. B. “While the reduced rates contemplated in she 
Hill in the December issue of the L. &N. return for the original grant of land ap- al 
Magazine, who bespeaks their co-operation _pjied to only a small portion of the railroad py 
in securing a revision in the Jaw where- mileage, the practical result has been that and 
under these concessions continue to be these reduced rates have been forced to hette 
exacted of the railroads. His statement apply over much non-land-grant mileage in if 5 
reads in part: order to meet competition. These large sav- J yaits 
“About 75 years ago the United States ings to the government, and the enhanced 
government owned nearly 1,500 million value of its own lands, have resulted in a Sin 
acres of land, much of which was wild and __ return to it many times greater than the 
unsettled. The railroad industry was then initial value of the land granted. 
young—its total mileage was about 53,000. “Many erroneously refer to these original Te 
The government and some railroads made grants of land in the aid of railroad con- § %S 
this trade: the government would grant struction as gifts to the railroads. Nothing § "ce: 
contracting railroads alternate sections of is further from the facts. They were never road 
land if the railroads would build into and gifts, but were in exchange for reduced War 
over certain territory and handle govern- rates and the consideration not only has ff SU 
ment materials and supplies at reduced been more than paid in full but is continu- Ratir 
rates. About 18,000 miles of railroad and ing. The misinformed public and railroad order 
130,000,000 acres of land were involved in transportation competitors frequently rep- wort! 
such arrangement perfected between 1850 resent these land grants as gifts to the rail- 9%"! 
and 1871. These lands lay largely west of roads when arguing for gratuities and sub- for 1 
the Mississippi River and in parts of the  sidies to highway, waterway and airway F ” 
South, and when granted were worth-less commercial operators. If all other trans- thori: 
than one dollar per acre, if anything at all. portation agencies were required to pay for trans 
“It was a wise trade for the government what they receive as the railroads are, the mater 
and then looked good to the railroads. The taxpayers would derive much benefit and Foye 
railroads rapidly developed the country and more justice and equality of treatment e m 
the alternate sections of land retained by would be practiced toward all transporta- be as 
the government became worth several times tion agencies. ae 
the value of the original acreage. Added to “Some agencies of the government are pe “ 
been 
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Christened “General MacArthur” by Army Men 


One of the largest narrow-gage locomotives built—95 tons with tender, is here being inspected 






by Lt. Clifford C. Snow, Transportation sow 38 and Clarence R. Abitz, general superintendent, “4 
the builder, the H. K, Porter Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. The time elapsed between laying of the _— 
and boxing of the locomotives for shipment was eight days. Overseas, the engines will be ma 
by the Military Railway Service, and Army shop battalions will handle repairs in the field. 
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now endeavoring to have land-grant rates 
apply to certain traffic, such as lend-lease 
goods, shipments account Maritime Com- 
mission, government contractors, and others, 
which railroad management does not think 
is embraced in the present law as ‘mili- 
tary or naval property of the United States 
moving for military or naval and not for 
civil use.” In the meantime, the railroads 
have received the revenues based on com- 
mercial rates and paid taxes thereon. It is 
not improbable that the government may 
claim refunds of substantial amounts on the 
basis of land-grant rates. 

“Bills will no doubt be presented to Con- 
gress to repeal the land-grant reductions in 
rates. It is only fair and right that they be 
passed. It is to the interest of railroad em- 
ployees that their industry receive such 
equitable consideration. It will help to off- 
set the wage increases they have received 
and are seeking. It will enable management 
better to meet post-war competifion, which 
if successfully done, will hold traffic to the 
rails and insure greater employment.” 


Simplifies Obtaining Material for 
Small Construction 


To facilitate the carrying out of numer- 
ous relatively minor construction projects 
necessary in the wartime operation of rail- 
roads and other transportation systems, the 
War Production Board on December 24 
issued an amended version of Preference 
Rating Order P-142. In effect, the amended 
order permits operators to obtain $2,500 
worth of material for such minor construc- 
tion projects under the procedure applicable 
for maintenance materials. 

For construction permitted by or au- 
thorized under Order L-41, operators of 
transportation systems may now obtain 
materials costing up to $2,500 for any one 
project (exclusive of labor) under P-142, 
or may withdraw materials up to this 
amount from their inventory. This amount 
was previously limited to $500. Materials 
in excess of $2,500 in value may be with- 
drawn from inventory after the project has 
been authorized (Form WPB-617). Re- 
placements for inventory above the $2,500 
limit are obtainable by using the ratings 
assigned to the project (currently AA-3). 

In addition to other minor changes, the 
amended order also permits operators to 
obtain aluminum up to 500 pounds per 
quarter. Additional amounts must be spe- 
cifically authorized by the Aluminum and 
Magnesium Division. Formerly, aluminum 
was obtainable only upon specific WPB 
authorization. 


Jersey Central Needs 1,057 More 
Men in New York Area 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey has 
atnounced that it needs at least 1,057 more 
employees to provide effective operation of 
eight for war industries in the metropol- 
tan New York area. 

The toad’s “critical” manpower shortage 
Was disclosed following a meeting of officials 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
Office of War Information, Army personnel 
and various railroads, who had been called 
together in New York, January 4 by Col. 
RE, Williamson, New York Central presi- 
dent, and director of the Eastern region, 
Army Operation of Railroads. 
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“Unless there is substantial improvement 
in the immediate future, something drastic 
must be done,” was the assertion of M. L. 
McElheny, Jersey Central general man- 
ager, who, with E. M. Hart, personnel su- 
pervisor, acted as representatives of. the 
Jersey Central. Their road, they revealed, 
requires in the New York area, 80 train- 
men, 50 locomotive firemen, 121 other 
transportation department workers, 355 in 
motive power and rolling stock, 366 for 
maintenance-of-way, and 85 others for 
police and storehouse duties. 

Despite intensive recruiting and co- 
operation with the Railroad Retirement 
Board and the U. S. Employment Service, 
the Jersey Central, during a currently nor- 
mal 7-day period, was obliged to cancel 77 
crew assignments, representing a shortage 
of 231 men. Freight cars on hand could 
not be moved because they were short 11 
crews a day. In the same period, Decem- 
ber 20 to 26, 38 metropolitan district 
freight trains were delayed a total of 278 
hours, because of manpower shortage. This 
occasioned an average delay per train of 
7 hr. 14 min. 

The Jersey Central handles large amounts 
of coal and overseas freight for the metro- 
politan area, in addition to servicing large 
shipyards and war plants. 

On January 5 a further conference of 
railroad officers and representatives of in- 
terested governmental agencies resulted in a 
program for an immediate joint effort to 
recruit additional freight handlers in the 
New York terminal area. 


Eastman Calls for Continuance 
of Efficiency Drive 


Noting that the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation was expected to carry on during 
the period of War Department operation of 
the railroads, O. D. T. Director Eastman 
last week called upon railroads and ship- 
pers and their organizations to maintain 
and intensify their current drive for all 
possible efficiency in the use of freight- 
carrying equipment. His statement was in 
part as follows: 

“The threat of the general railroad 
strike which resulted in an Executive 
Order placing the railroads under the con- 
trol of the War Department has now been 
removed. However, the threat of far more 
serious operating difficulties than any that 
have yet confronted the country’s railroads 
still remains. 

“Already winter weather has cut deeply 
into operating efficiency in some areas, sick- 
ness among railroad personnel has caused 
acute manpower shortages, and the traffic 
load is heavy and will increase with the 
intensification of our military campaigns. 

O. D. T. Will Carry On—“Although 
the government has, through the War De- 
partment, taken over the railroads for the 
time being, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation is expected to carry on as before 
during the present emergency. This will be 
done. Therefore, I ask for the continued 
support and cooperation of the carriers 
and of the shippers and receivers of freight 
generally in the programs that have been 
under way for the last two years. 

“It is this cooperation which has thus 
far won the battle of transportation, in 
striking contrast to what happened in the 


last World War, and we must not let it 
slip away. It is doubly impertant that 
there be no let-down during the critical 
months which lie immediately ahead. 

“There is only a limited amount of rail- 
road equipment in this country. Unless 
this equipment is used with utmost effi- 
ciency, railroads will lose ground in their 
fight to keep up with war production and 
operation. 

“Therefore, I urge shippers, carriers and 
all users of transportation alike to renew 
their efforts toward the accomplishment of 
maximum transportation conservation and 
to avail themselves of every opportunity to 
use transportation equipment more effici- 
ently. There is no substitute for sheer out- 
put of energy under such circumstances. 
There should be and can be no let-up in the 
determination of all of us to contribute to 
this job now. 

“I am confident that I can count upon a 
continuance of the same fine cooperation 
and support which all those concerned with 
transportation have given to the railroads 
and the Office of Defense Transportation so 
liberally throughout the past two years.” 


O. D. T. Extends Diversion Plan 
to East and South 


The Office of Defense Transportation has 
extended its system of traffic diversion to 
prevent rail congestion to the eastern and 
southern sections of the country. Since the 
plan was already in operation west of the 
Mississippi River, O.D.T. “can now act any- 
where at a moment’s notice to divert freight 
from congested to less crowded lines,” the 
announcement said. 

The plan has been in effect on the western 
lines for the last 10 months, and in that time 
more than 75,000 cars of freight have been 
diverted by W. F. Kirk, western regional 
director of the O.D.T.’s Division of Rail- 
way Transport with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

The action extending the plan to the East 
and South was embodied in Amendment 9 
to Administrative Order ODT 1. The ef- 
fect of the amendment is to extend to J. M. 
Hood, southern regional director, and W. 
G. Curren, eastern regional director, the 
same powers in their respective regions 
that are now being exercised by Mr. Kirk 
in the territory west of the Mississippi. 


Place Heads N. Y. War 
Loan Campaign 


Willard F. Place, vice-president (finance) 
of the New York Central, has been named 
chairman in the New York area of the 
Railroads’ Committee for the Fourth War 
Loan campaign, which will be carried on 
between January 18 and February 15. Com- 
mitteemen are to be named, one from each 
railroad in the New York metropolitan 
area, to serve with Mr. Place in this patri- 
otic endeavor. 


O. D. T. Tightens Control Over 
Freight at Ports 

General Order ODT 12A was issued by 
the Office of Defense Transportation on 
January 5 to broaden its control over ex- 
port, coastwise, and intercoastal freight 
held at port areas, and to establish control 
over import freight held at the ports. The 
order supersedes General Order ODT 12; 
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the latter did not control import freight, 
and it limited controls over export freight 
to that held in the possession of a rail car- 
rier. Under 12A the director of O.D.T.’s 
Division of Railway Transport can order 
that the freight involved be removed from 
a port area or unloaded from cars to pre- 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
of interest to railways, issued by the’ War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration since December 13: 


CMP Product Lists—The “Official CMP 
Class B Product List and Class A Civilian Type 
End Product List,” issued May 15, 1943, will no 
longer be used, the WPB announced on Decem- 
ber 11. Its place will be taken by publication in 
“Products and Priorities’ of the “Official CMP 
Product List,” brought up to date monthly. 

“Products and Priorities,’’ issued each month 
by WPB, is available for reference at all offices 
of the Board. Persons wishing copies for them- 
selves may order from the Superintendent of 
Documents, GPO, Washington, D. C. Subscrip- 
tion rates are $2.00 per year; single copies, 20 
cents, 


Camelback—The November production of cam- 
elback was the largest on record and future pro- 
duction is expected to be adequate to meet all 
essential needs for serving the tires of passenger 
and commercial vehicles, according to the Office of 
the Rubber Director. ‘‘The demand for camelback 
still exceeds the production,” the announcement 
said, “but, as promised by ORD, the November 
production of camelback, both for passenger-type 
and truck-type, was approximately 25,000,000 
pounds, which is an increase of approximately 25 
per cent over October production and is the high- 
est camelback production month in the history of 
the rubber industry. At the present time, plans 
are in effect to further increase monthly camel- 
back production. It is anticipated at the present 
time that peak production will be reached some 
time in January.” 


Copper and Its Alloys—The WPB on Decem- 
ber 20, lifted all restrictions on the use of copper 
and copper base alloys for the production of lubri- 
cation equipment subject to the provisions of Ma- 
terials Order M-9-c and other materials orders, 
and at the same time, postponed the effective date 
of the restrictions on the number of models, styles 
and sizes of such equipment until such future 
dates as may be fixed, after further consideration. 

This action was taken through an amendment to 
Limitation Order L-314. The order also makes 
clear that it does not prohibit the use of other 
preference rating certificates, such as WPB-646, 
for marine suppliers, in addition to form WPB- 
547 (formerly PD1X) by any person who is en- 
titled to use such other forms in applying for 
preference ratings. : 


Electric Fuses—Restrictions on the use of cop- 
per and copper. base alloy in renewable electric 
fuses and electrical wiring devices were removed 
today by the WPB. Steel has been used in the 
manufacture of these products under the provi- 
sions of Orders L-161 (Electric Fuses) and L-277 
(Electric Wiring Devices) since issuance of the 
orders in August, 1942, and April, 1943, respec- 
tively. Control over the distribution of the 
products remains unchanged, except that a rating 
of AA-5 or higher is required instead of a rating 
of A-1-j. Non-renewable fuses are still subject to 
the restrictions on the use of copper and copper 
base alloy. ; 


Hand-Brake Wheels—Railroads can obtain 
malleable iron hand-brake wheels for freight cars 
only for the maintenance and repair of their roll- 
ing stock, under Direction 1 to Preference Rat- 
ing Order P-142 issued on December 13, by the 
WPB. Under the terms of this code, these 
wheels cannot be used in converting from the old 
non-geared type of brake to the modern geared 
type, which is more efficient and easier to handle. 
Action was taken because of a critical shortage 
in the supply of malleable iron castings and a 
mounting backlog of manufacttirers’ orders for 
this material. 


Locomotives and Cars—In a series of actions 
taken on -_December 4, the WPB removed all 
controls over used locomotives and used indus- 
trial cars, revoking Limitation Order L-97-b and 
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vent congestion, whether or not such freight 
is in the possession of a rail carrier. It is 


stipulated, however, that there shall be no 


directive ordering removal of any freight 
from a storage facility operated by the gov- 
ernment, “unless such freight is loaded in 
or on a railroad car.” 


and Prices 


consolidated control over new railroad and in- 
dustrial cars under Limitation Order L-97-a. 

Control over new locomotives remains under 
L-97, from which restrictions covering used loco- 
motives have now been removed. 


Manganese Steel—In view of the increasingly 
critical shortage of malleable iron, and the con- 
current favorable position of manganese steel, 
the WPB on December 2, issued an amendment 
to Limitation Order L-193, which now permits 
the use of Hadfield manganese steel in conveyor 
chains and sprockets and mechanical power trans- 
mission chains and sprockets. 

The amendment also provides that references 
to the usage of rubber, formerly contained in the 
order, will now be dropped, as control over this 
commodity for use by the conveyor and power 
transmission industry is covered by Rubber Or- 
der R-1. 


Order P-142 Amended—To facilitate the carry- 
ing out of numerous relatively minor construc- 
tion projects necessary in the wartime operation 
of railroads and other transportation systems, the 
WPB on December 23, issued an amended version 
of preference rating order P-142. In effect, the 
amended order permits operators to secure $2500 
worth of material for such minor construction 
projects under the procedure applicable for main- 
tenance materials. 


For construction permitted by or authorized © 


under Order L-41, operators of transportation sys- 
tems may now obtain materials costing up to 
$2500 for any one project (exclusive of labor) 
under P-142, or may withdraw materials up to this 
amount from their inventory. This amount was 
previously limited to $500. Additional materials 
may be withdrawn from inventory after the project 
has been authorized (Form WPB-617). Replace- 
ments for inventory above the $2500 limit are ob- 
tainable by using the ratings assigned to the 
project (currently AA-3). 

The amended order also permits operators to 
obtain aluminum up to 500 lb. per quarter, addi- 
tional amounts must be specifically authorized by 
the aluminum and magnesium division. Formerly, 
aluminum was obtainable only upon specific WPB 
authorization. Minor clarifying changes are also 
made. 


Radiator Valves—Although directives that pro- 
hibit the use of brass in the manufacture of radia- 
tor valve bodies will not be withdrawn prior to 
December 31, the WPB has announced that these 
directives may not be renewed when they expire 
on that date. Manufacture of radiator supply 
valves may then be resumed within the limits of 
material available. 


Refrigerating and Air-Conditioning Equipment 
—After an eight-month ban on production of me- 
chanical water coolers, manufacturers of such 
equipment will: now be permitted again to pro- 
duce these units for industrial uses, according to 
Limitation Order L-38, as amended, issued today 
by the WPB. In addition, the amended order 
greatly simplifies the procurement of industrial 
and commercial refrigerating and air-conditioning 
machinery and equipment. 


Steel Tubes—Schedule 12 of Limitation Order 
L-211, as amended, was issued on December 13, 
and provides that all steel heat exchanger, con- 
denser, evaporator and similar tubes be hydro- 
statically or non-destrtictive tested hereafter. 


Prices 


Aluminum Scrap—Ceilings on aluminum scrap 
and secondary aluminum ingot at the producer 
level were generally reduced one and one-half 
cents a pound by Amendment No. 3 to MPR 
No. 2 (Aluminum Scrap and Secondary Alumi- 
num Ingot) effective December 23. The new 


base price for secondary ingot is 1234 cents a Ib. 
' No change in prevailing market prices will 
result from the action, since these products have 
been selling for some time at or below the new 
ceiling levels established. 


Appalachian Hardwood—Amendment No. 16. to 
MPR No. 146 (Appalachian Hardwood Lumber), 
effective December 29, provides maximum prices 
for freight car stock, common dimension, and mine 
car lumber made of mixed hardwoods produced jy 
the Appalachian hardwood region. Ceiling prices 
are established at the maximum prices for the 
same items made of red and white oak less ¢4 
per M. b. m. Previously, sellers of these items 
made of mixed hardwood species were required to 
submit proposed prices to OFA for approval. The 
present action formalizes the price basis on which 
price approvals had been granted. 


Bituminous Coal—-Amendment No. 76 to MPR 
No. 120 (Bituminous Coal Delivered From Mine 
or Preparation Plant) effective December 16, 
granted most producers of bituminous coal jp 
Indiana, an increase of five cents a net ton in 
their price ceilings at the mine. The only Indiana 
producers excluded from this price rise are those 
operating entirely handloading mines who partic. 
pated in the general increases in coal ceilings 
granted November 20, to cover higher wage cost 
and who were then granted an increase of 20 
cents a net ton in their ceilings. 


Freight Car Castings—The adjustable pricing 
provision which has been in effect for miscel. 
Janeous freight car castings is continued and js 
effective until a price adjustment is made by the 
OPA or until January 15, 1944. This is con. 
tained in Amendment 2 to Revised Order 19 
under RPS No. 41 (Steel Castings and Railroad 
Specialties) effective on December 15. 

The provision allows producers to deliver or 
agree to deliver these castings at prices to be 
adjusted in accordance with any action that may 
be taken by OPA after delivery and prior to 
January 15, 1944. However, producers may not 
receive, nor buyers pay, an amount which ex- 
ceeds the maximum price in effect at time of 
deliver, unless action is taken by OPA, 

The December 14, amendment extends the 
provision from December 15, to January 15, to 
give OPA time to analyze and promulgate prices 
in accordance with its findings and the sugges 
tions of the industry advisory committee. The 
decision is expected soon, and before the time 
limit of January 15. 


Hardwood Lumber—Amendment No. 2 to MPR 
No. 467 (Distribution Yard Sales of Hardwood 
Lumber), effective January 20, provides sharp re- 
ductions in the ceiling prices that lumber distribu. 
tion yards, including retail yards, may charge for 
rough, air-dried hardwood No. 2A and 3A com: 
mon, No. 2 and No. 3 common, and No. 2B and 
3B common lumber. 

Effective January 20, the maximum price, 
f. o. b. yard or delivered free zone, per M. b. m, 
rough, air-dried lumber of the grades No. 2A and 
3A common, No. 2 and No. 3 common, and No. 
2B and No. 3B common, shall be the sum of the 
following items, evened out to the nearest $2.50 
per M. b. m.: the basic yard price, plus a han- 
dling charge of $5 per M. b. m. on all thick 
nesses, plus a mark-up of 10 per cent. 


Reconditioned Valves—Amendment No. 69 to 
RSR No. 14 to the General Maximum Price Reg 
ulation, effective December 29, establishes a 
method of computing prices for used and recon 
ditioned valves as follows: 

1. The maximum price for any reconditioned 
valve shall not be in excess of 80 per cent of 
either the original manufacturers’ net price to 
jobbers for a new valve of identical type. 

2. The maximum price for any used valve shall 
not be in excess of 40 per cent of either the orig: 
inal manufacturers’ net price to jobbers for the 
new valve or any other manufacturer’s net price 
to jobbers for a new valve of identical type. 

The maximum prices are fixed f. 0. b. the 
seller’s usual place of business, except that no 
additional charge may be made for local delivery 
if a free local delivery was maintained by tte 
seller during the month of March, 1942. 

The amendment also requires that a tag be 


"affixed to each valve stating by what process it 


was reconditioned. 


Southern Pine—An industry request for an i 
mediate increase of $5 per M. b, m. in ceiling 
prices for all Southern pine lumber was denied 
the OPA on December 16. The request for the 
increase was presented to OPA through te 
Southern Pine Industry Advisory Committet, 
which stated such a rise in prices was necessaty 
because of increased costs. The committee © 
asked OPA for the increase for an interim per! 
pending completion of a cost study which 
committee said would justify the price advance 
requested. ’ 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Sees First-Quarter 
Loadings Up 1.2% 


Three-months total of 8,138,- 
332 forecast by Shippers 
Advisory Boards 





Freight car loadings in the first quarter 
of 1944 are expected to be about 1.2 per 
cent above actual loadings in the same 
quarter in 1943, according to estimates com- 
piled by the 13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 

On the basis of those estimates, loadings 
of the 28 principal commodities will be 
8,138,332 cars in the first quarter of 1944, 
compared with 8,043,164 actual car loadings 
for the same commodities in the correspond- 
ing period in the preceding year. Ten of 
the 13 Boards estimate an increase in load- 
ings for the first quarter, compared with 
the same period in 1943 but three (the 
Southeast, Southwest and Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas) estimate decreases. 

The tabulation below shows actual car- 
loadings for each district in the first quar- 
ter of 1943, the estimated loadings for the 
first quarter of 1944, and the percentage of 
increase Or decrease. 

























Actual Estimated 
Loadings Loadings 
First First 
Shippers’ Quarter Quarter Per Cent 
Advisory Board 1943 1944 Increase 
New England... 173,313 176,969 aA 
Atlantic States... 897,344 934,460 4.1 
Allegheny ...... 1,129,863 1,165,012 3.1 
Ohio Valley..... 968,527 71,763 3 
utheast ..... 1,017,657 991,402 2.6d 
Great Lakes ... 416,757 = 421,523 1A 
Central Western 306,657 310,670 UES, 
Mid-West ...... 1,143,080 1,203,340 5.3 

orthwest ..... 83,015 286,920 1.4 
Trans-Missouri- 

Kansas ...... 437,193 416,064 4.8d 
Southwest .. +... 661,988 622,220 6.0d 
Pacific Coast.... 368,595 390,336 5.9 
Pacific Northwest 239,175 247,653 3.5 

0 Re once 8,043,164 8,138,332 1.2 







The Boards expect an increase in the first 
quarter of 1944 compared with the same 
period one year ago, in the loading of 19 of 
the commodities listed, but a decrease in 
nne. Among those showing the greatest 
Mereases are the following: Agricultural 
implements and vehicles other than auto- 
mobiles, 82.9 per cent; sugar, syrup and 
molasses, 16.2 per cent; fertilizers of all 
kinds, 15 per cent; citrus fruits, 14.6 per 
tent; potatoes, 12.1 per cent; manufactures 
and miscellaneous, 9.7 per cent; hay, straw, 
and alfalfa, 7.4 per cent; flour, meal and 
other mil! products, 6.6 per cent; and live- 
stock, 4.5 per cent. 

_Lommodities for which decreases are es- 
timated and the amount of the decreases in- 
tlude the following: Cement, 29.5 per cent; 
sravel, sand, and stone, 14.6 per cent; brick 
ind clay products, 14.3 per cent; cotton, 
18 per cent ; petroleum and petroleum prod- 
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Railroad Rewards Civilian 
Protection Units 


The January 1 issue of the New 
York State War. Council Official 
Bulletin, reveals that the Central 
New England (i.e., the New Haven) 
has appropriated the sum of $1,100 
for presentation to various fire de- 
partments, civilian protection and 
Red Cross units who performed 
“meritorious services” at the derail- 
ment of a train of petroleum products 
on this railroad at Highland, N. Y., 
October 30. The Highland Fire 
Department received $300, and 
awards of $100 each were given the 
Civilian Protection Unit and the 
American Red Cross Unit in Lloyd, 
Ulster County, N. Y., as well as the 
fire departments of Poughkeepsie, 
Arlington, Milton, New Paltz, Clin- 
tondale and Modena. 











ucts, 8.3 per cent; cottonseed and products 
except oil, 7.5 per cent; fresh fruits other 
than citrus fruits, 7.1 per cent; lumber and 
forest products, 6.8 per cent; and grain, 
3.7 per cent. 


Government by Whims 


George E. Sokolsky, columnist for the 
New York Sun and other newspapers, will 
be the speaker at the meeting of the New 
York Railroad Club on January 20, 1944. 
He will be introduced by George E. String- 
fellow, vice-president, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., and will speak on Government By 
Whims. The meeting will be held in the 
Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
39th street, New York, at 8 o’clock. 


N. Y. C. Fined $500 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
said a January 4 announcement by Secre- 
tary W. P. Bartel, has been advised that on 
December 30, 1943, a plea of nolo con- 
tendere was entered on behalf of the New 
York Central to an information which had 
been filed against it in the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Illinois; and that a fine of $500 and costs 
was imposed. 

“The information,” Mr. Bartel continued, 
“charged the defendant with having made 
false entries in waybills for shipments of 
livestock tendered to it at Shelbyville, II1., 
for transportation to interstate points, such 
entries consisting of false statements to the 
effect that double-deck cars had been or- 
dered for such shipments and that single- 
deck cars had been furnished for carrier’s 
convenience, when in fact no orders for 
double-deck cars had been given the car- 
rier.” 


42.4 Million Cars 
Loaded Last Year 


Reduction of one per cent 
below 1941, but ton-miles 
were up 13.6 per cent 


Loading of revenue freight on the rail- 
roads of the United States in 1943 totaled 
42,414,343 cars, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

While this was a reduction of 412,120 
cars or one per cent below 1942, the A.A.R. 
pointed out that revenue ton-miles increased 
13.6 per cent due to the heavier loading of 
cars and the longer haul per ton. Compared 
with 1941, the 1943 total represented an in- . 
crease of 124,579 cars or three tenths of 
one per cent. 

Total loadings by commodities in 1943 
compared with 1942 follow: 


Per Cent Per Cent 





1943 1942 Increase Decrease 

Grain and 

grain P 

products 2,647,665 2,177,122 21.6 
Live stock. 837,437 744,588 12.5 

co) eae 8,493,154 8,361,058 1.6 
Coke ..... 750,768 730,87 2.7 
Forest 

Products 2,226,022 . 2,451,550 9.2 
2 eee 2,817,152 3,015,212 6.6 
Merchan- 

dise, l.c.l. 5,066,745 5,584,248 9.3 
Miscellane- 

ous ....19,575,400 19,761,806 1.0 

Total ..42,414,343 42,826,463 1.0 


Retirement Board Officials 
Join 0. P. A. 


Two former members of the Railroad 
Retirement Board’s staff have been ap- 
pointed directors of newly-created divi- 
sions of the Office of Price Administration. 
They are Chester H. Whelden, Jr., named 
director of the Administrative Planning 
Division, and B. J. Oliver, appointed di- 
rector of the Budget and Finance Division. 

Mr. Whelden’s latest position with the 
Retirement Board was director of the Bu- 
reau of Administration, while Mr. Oliver 
was director of finance. 


From B. I. R. to O. D. T. 


Burton R. Clement, one of the staff 
members of the Board of Investigation and 
Research created under the Transportation 
Act of 1940 who prepared that agency’s 
recently released report on rate-making 
and rate-publishing procedures, has since 
given up that position to undertake work 
in the research section of the Division of 
Traffic Movement of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. The report, prepared by 
Mr. Clement and James A. Little, who is 
1:0w on the staff of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, was summarized in 
Railway Age of November 27, page 876. 
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$838,000,000 Net 
Income in 11 Mos. 


Net railway operating income 
for same period was 
$1,284,790,739 


Class I railroads in the first 11 months 
of last year had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $838,000,000, 
‘as compared with $820,712,028 in the first 
11 months of 1942, according to the Bureau 
of Railway Economics of the Association 
of American Railroads. The 11-months 
net railway operating income, before in- 
terest and rentals, was $1,284,790,739, com- 
pared with $1,310,089,774 in the corres- 
ponding 1942 period. 

November’s estimated net income was 

$62,900,000, compared with $111,309,523 in 
November, 1942; while the net railway 
operating income for that month was $96,- 
380,734, compared with November, 1942’s 
$149,008,985. November was the sixth 
consecutive month in which the net earn- 
ings of the carriers showed a decline, the 
A. A. R. statement pointed out. 
’ Return Less Than 5%4%—In the 12 
months ended with November, 1943, the 
Class I roads had a rate of return of 5.39 
per cent on their property investment, as 
compared with 5.22 per cent for the 12 
months ended with November 30, 1942. 

Operating revenues in the 11 months 
totaled $8,272,965,373, compared with $6,- 
763,231,783 in the same period in 1942, an 
increase of 22.3 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses amounted to $5,058,303,084, com- 
pared with $4,169,556,943, an increase of 
21.3 per cent. The November gross was 
$762,057,819, compared with $690,108,128 
in November, 1942, while operating ex- 
penses for the month totaled $502,213,292, 
compared with $406,389,193. 

134 Billions of Taxes—Class I roads 
in the 11 months paid $1,755,174,430 in taxes 
compared with $1,118,864,477 in the same 
period in 1942. For November alone, the 
tax bill amounted to $148,569,814 an in- 
crease of $29,908,867 or 25.2 per cent above 
November, 1942. Eleven Class I roads 
failed to earn interest and rentals in the 11 
months, of which five were in the Eastern 
district, two in the Southern region, and 
four in the Western district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the 11 months had an estimated net in- 
come of $340,000,000 compared with $336,- 
861,553 in the same period of 1942. Their 
11-months net railway operating income 








was $520,664,075 compared with $536,- 
001,825. : 

Gross in the Eastern district in the 11 
months totaled $3,640,949,747 an increase 
of 16.1 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1942, while operating expenses 
totaled $2,359,837,717 an increase of 17.8 
per cent. 

The Eastern district’s estimated net in- 
come for November was $19,900,000 com- 
pared with $38,630,770 in November, 1942. 
The month’s net railway operating income 
amounted to $34,563,928 compared with 
$57,170,851. 

In the South and West—Class I roads 
in the Southern region in the 11 months 
had an estimated net income of $128,000,000 
compared: with $129,510,289 ‘in the same 
period of 1942.. Their 11-months net rail- 
way operating income was $187,186,703 
compared with $189,135,210. 

Operating revenues in the Southern re- 
gion in the 11 months totaled $1,179,936,369 
an increase of 24.4 per cent compared with 
the same period of 1942, while operating 
expenses totaled $674,385,246, an increase 
of 20.3 per cent. 


In the Southern region for November 


the estimated net income was $10,900,000 
compared with $18,423,460 in November, 
1942. Net railway operating income for 
the month amounted to $15,308,721 com- 
pared with $23,089,442. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the 11 months had an estimated net income 
of $370,000,000 compared with $354,340,186 
in the same period of 1942. Their 11- 
months net railway operating income was 
$576,939,961 compared with $584,952,739. 

The 11-months gross in the Western dis- 
trict totaled $3,452,079,257 an increase of 
28.9 per cent compared with the same period 
in 1942, while operating expenses totaled 
$2,024,080,121 an increase of 26.1 per cent. 

November’s estimated net income in the 
Western district was $32,100,000 compared 
with $54,255,293 in November, 1942. Net 
railway operating income, for the month 
amounted to $46,508,085 compared with 
$68,748,692. 


New Chief for American Express 


Ralph T. Reed, executive vice-president 
of the American Express Company, has 
been elected presiderit of American Express 
and its foreign subsidiary, The American 
Express Co., Inc., succeeding Frederick P. 
Small, who is now chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. In the new post, effective 
January 4, Mr. Reed will continue as a 
director and member of the executive com- 
mittee of both companies. 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of November 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 

Operating ratio—per cent 
Taxes 
Net railway operating income 

(Earnings before charges) 
Net income, after charges (estimated) 


CO SSe. pO EH EES OO HORE TSE HC OHHH OOH OO LELECS 


1942 


$690,108,128 
406,389,193 
58.8 


89 
118,660,947 
149,008,985 


111,309,523 


1943 


$762,057,819 
502,213,292 
65.90 


9 
148,569,814 
96,380,734 


62,900,000 


Eleven Months Ended November 30 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 

Operating ratio—per cent 
Taxes 
Net railway operating income 

(Earnings before charges) | 
Net income, after charges (estimated) 
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$8,272,965,373 $6, 
5,058,303,084 4, 
1, 


61.14 
1,755,174,430 
1,284,790,739 

838,000,000 


763,231,783 
169,556,943 

61.65 
118,864,477 
1,310,089,774 


820,712,028 












New Committee Will 
Study “Color Line” 


President names group to bring 
unions and carriers into 
a new agreement 


The White House announced on January 
3 that the President has appointed a three- 
man committee “to investigate the im- 
passe between certain railroads and railroad 
labor organizations on the question of dis- 
criminations in certain fields of railroad 
employment.” Named as members of the 
committee were Judge Walter P. Stacy, 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, chairman, Judge William H, 
Holly, of the United States District Court 
at Chicago, and Frank J. Lausche, mayor 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Judge Stacy was 
chairman of the emergency board in the 
recent operating employees’ wage dispute. 

The so-called “impasse” arose when the 
southern railroads upon which the Presj- 
dent’s Fair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee had served cease-and-desist “directives” 
with respect to certain alleged discrimina- 
tions against negroes resulting from the 
so-called Southeastern Conference Agree- 
ment informed that committee that they 
could not comply with its directives. As 
reported in Railway Age of December 18, 
page 988, the roads went on to question 
that committee’s legal jurisdiction and 
power. Most of the railway unions upon 
which the directive was served ignored it 
entirely. As a result of this failure of its 
directives to produce any action by either 
the managements or the unions to bring 
about a revision of the alleged employment 
practices to which it objected, the com- 
mittee on December 27, 1943, certified the 
case to the President for his further action, 
and his appointment of the committee 
headed by Judge Stacy was the result. 


F. D. R. a “Gradualist”—While the 
problem was put up to the President on 
December 27, the status of the employment 
agreements out of which it arose was 
abruptly disturbed at 7 p. m. on that day 
by the issuance of the President’s Execu- 
tive Order putting the railroads under con- 
trol of the Army. While that order pro- 
vided that the Secretary of War, or his 
agents, “may maintain the working cond- 
tions which are specified in existing con- 
tracts between the carriers and their em- 
ployees,” at least “to the extent deemed 
practical by him,” it also directed him to 
“provide protection for all persons em: 
ployed or seeking employment.” 

At his December 28 press conference 
the President was asked whether the dis- 
crimination question would be passed on t0 
the Secretary of War in view of the terms 
of the Executive Order. He then disclosed 
his intention to appoint a committee 
bring the carriers and unions together for 
the purpose of working out some solutio! 
to the issue that would continue what ! 
termed the progress that had been made 1" 
recent years in resolving the race problem. 
He pointed out, however, that it would 1 
be possible to bring about the millenmu 
at this time, indicating that gradual at; 
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vances toward more harmonious relations 
were to be preferred to drastic measures. 


Congressional Inquiry—On the same 
day that the F. E. P. C. certified the rail- 
way employment case to the President it 
was reported that certain documents in the 
committee’s files had been demanded by, 
and surrendered to, representatives of a 
special House committee which was con- 
sidering an investigation of the committee’s 
action in the southern railroads’ case, among 
others. ' This House committee, known 
oficially as the select committee to inves- 
tigate acts of executive agencies beyond 
the scope of their authority, is under the 
chairmanship of Representative Howard 
W. Smith, Democrat of Virginia, one of 
the authors of the Smith-Connally Act. 

In announcing the appointment of the 
new committee headed by Judge Stacy, the 
White House made public the text of the 
letter written him by the President out- 
lining the committee’s place in the discrim- 
ination case. It read: 

“I have received from the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee certification 
that the committee has reached an impasse 
with a number of railroads and railroad 
labor organizations in its effort to secure 
the removal of discriminations in certain 
fields of railroad employment. .. . 

“Obviously in such a complicated struc- 
ture as the transportation industry, we 
cannot immediately attain perfect justice 
in terms of equal employment opportunities 
for all people. I am sure, however, that 
you agree with me that all Americans at 
this time should be anxious to see to it 
that no discriminations prevent the fullest 
use of our manpower in providing the 
strength essential to the major military of- 
fensives now planned. Indeed, hardly any- 
thing in America now seems so important 
as such a unity based upon. justice as will 
make possible the best use of all our human 
resources in this year of supreme national 
effort. 

“The specific questions involved in the 
case certified to me by the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee relate only to 
discriminations against certain classes of 
negro railroad employees in connection 
with which complaints were filed with the 
committee. These employees are locomo- 
tive firemen, trainmen, switchmen, dining 
car and shop employees. 


Seeks Disinterested Opinion—“I be- 
lieve it to be highly important in connec- 
tion with this situation that a small com- 
mittee of disinterested and distinguished 
citizens be appointed to discuss this matter 
as my representatives with the railroads 
and labor organizations. I am sure that 
agreements shaped in good sense and good 
will can be reached. . . . 

“T plan to call a meeting of. this com- 
mittee with representatives of carriers and 
labor organizations in Washington in the 
very near future. I am aware of the other 
public demands being made upon your time 
and energy today, but I trust I may have 


your acceptance of this most important 
public undertaking.” 


Upon release of the White House state- 


ment, Malcolm Ross, chairman of the 
F.E. P. C., said: 


“I welcome the appointment by the Presi- 
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dent of Judge Stacy, Mayor Lausche and 
Judge Holly as his personal representa- 
tives in the railroad case. It is my under- 
standing that this group of three eminently 
qualified citizens will in no way take the 
‘place of the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, but will deal with the railroad 
question for the President. 

“I have every hope that ways will be 
found by which discriminations may be 
removed.” 


Parvin Made O. D. T. 
District Head 


Victor Parvin, general superintendent of 
the Ann Arbor, with headquarters at Owos- 
so, Mich., has been appointed district direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala. 


T. and T. Section Would Join 
Radio Research Group 


The Telegraph and Telephone Section 
of the Association of American Railroads 
has applied for a membership on the Radio 
Technical Planning Board, a research group 
which is headed by Dr. W. R. G. Baker, 
vice-president of the General Electric Com- 
pany. 


November Earnings in Canada 


The two principal Canadian railways re- 
ported November earnings and expenses 
as follows: 


Canadian National 














November 1943 Increase 
CRON atone es $ 37,001,000 $ 5,135,000 
PEE CEL Lee 29,775,000 4,511,000 

Operating Net* ...$ 7,226,000 $ 624,000 

11 Months 
CONE oh teed io emcee $401,535,000 $62,840,000 
pe eee ee 312,952,000 52,523,000 

Operating Net* ....$ 88,583,000 $10,317,000 

Canadian Pacific 

November 1943 Increase 
COON E ccc occ sil deed $ 27,461,492 $ 5,046,587 
Ee WpGHOU 5.0 - ods Uae 21,870,852 4,725,402 

WEG -agecei.~ fete $ 5,590,640 $ 321,185 

11 Months 
GI oe cents eet hoes $269,824,963 $37,484,210 
DNONSEN one Sa eee 225,631,054 36,283,670 

PE a eo aaa eae $ 44,193,918  $ 1,200,540 





*Net as shown in this tabulation for_the 
C. N. R. is equivalent to “Net Operating Rev- 
enue” in U. S. accounting terminology, while 
the net shown for the’C. P. R. corresponds to 
“Net Railway Operating Income” in U. 5S. terms. 


Calls Evidence Insufficient in 
Liability Case 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled that the railroad was not negli- 
gent, on the basis of the evidence in the 
record, in a case in which damages were 
sought under the federal Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Act on account of the death of a brake- 
man as the result of his being thrown from 
a car on which he was riding when it hit 
the wrong end of a closed derailer. The 
majority opinion of the court in the case— 
Brady vs. Southern—was delivered by Jus- 
tice Reed, while Justices Douglas, Murphy 
and Rutledge concurred in the dissenting 
opinion of Justice Black. 

The case came to the Supreme Court 
from the North Carolina Supreme Court, 
which had reversed a lower court’s judg- 





ment for $20,000, based on a juty actior 
which in turn was grounded on the evi- 
dence which the higher courts have found 
to have been insufficient to justify submis- 
sion of the case to a jury. The claim that 
the carrier was negligent was based on the 
allegation that it had not provided a rea- 
sonably safe place in which to work, that 
the derailer was not provided with a light 
or warning to indicate when it was in a 
dangerous position, and that some em- 
ployee had improperly closed the derailer 
while the switching movement involved was 
in progress. 

How Accident Happened—In employ- 
ers’ liability cases, sufficiency of evidence 
is subject to the determination, finally, of 
the Supreme Court, and it was on the 
ground of insufficiency that the jury’s award 
of damages was reversed. The accident oc- 
curred during a switching movement on the 
Southern. The freight train involved, on 
which the employee Brady was a brakeman, 
had backed into a siding to allow another 
train to pass, after which it pulled out on 
the main track, backed clear of the switch, 
and left all the trains standing except the 
engine and first four cars, which moved 
ahead in order to back’into the siding again 
to pick up cars standing there. According: 
to testimony quoted in the majority opin- 
ion, Brady had thrown the switch and the- 
derail for the various movements in and 
out of the siding, and was riding on the- 
rear end of the fourth car when the reverse: 
movement into the siding was being made- 
that resulted in that car being derailed by 
striking the wrong end of the derailer. 

The accident occurred at 6:30 a. m. on a. 
Christmas morning, at which time it was. 
dark. The court found that the carrier was. 
not negligent in failing to equip the derailer- 
with a light, since it is not “customary or- 
even desirable” to do so in the case of 
storage tracks, such as the one involved,. 
where an automatic block signal system is. 
in use. It found also that there was no evi-- 
dence of negligence on the part of other em- 
Ployees in setting the derailer without noti-. 
fying Brady. As to another claim, that the - 
rail opposite the derailer was so worn that - 
it contributed to the derailment, the court 
found that striking a derailer from an un- - 
expected direction was so unusual that - 
provision against such a happening “was - 
beyond the requirement of due care,” so- 
that the fact that the worn rail was suffi- 
cient for ordinary use eliminated it as a. 
factor in the determination of negligence.. 

Dissenting Opinion—lIn his dissenting - 
opinion, Justice Black remarked that “ap- 
pellate review of jury verdicts by applica- . 
tion of a supposed norm of reasonableness . 
gives rise to puzzling results,” it being his 
view that employer’s negligence had been - 
shown in the evidence in two respects, one, 
that some employee of the railroad negli- 
gently closed the derailer, and two, that a ; 
defective rail was in place opposite the de- 
railer. Justice Black went on to point out 
that Brady, an experienced employee, was . 
aware of the danger of riding a car over a 
closed derailer, and therefore concluded ‘ 
that the jury could have found that he - 
thought the derailer was open. It was not 
necessary, he said, to pin the act of negli- 
gence, that is, opening the derailer, on any 
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particular employee. It was difficult to see, 
he added, how the majority arrived at the 
conclusion that the road need not have fore- 
seen that trains might be moved over the 
wrong end of closed derailers, and so have 
been obligated to replace the worn rail. 
“Doubtless judges know more about formal 
logic and legal principles than do brake- 
men, engineers, and divisional superintend- 
ents,” he remarked, referring to testimony 
of employees that train movements in the 
wrong direction over closed derailers had 
been observed by them. “I am not so cer- 
tain,” he went on to say, “that they know 
more about the danger of keeping a defec- 
tive rail immediately opposite a derailer.” 


Three Trains in Accident at 
Newton Falls, Ohio 


An accident on the Baltimore & Ohio 
at Newton Falls, Ohio, in which one pas- 
senger and two freight trains were in- 
volved, and which resulted in the death 
of two employees and the injury of 64 pas- 


sengers and 14 employees, was caused by 
“failure properly to control the speed of the 
following freight train moving on a siding,” 
according to the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission investigation pre- 


pared under the supervision of Commis-. 


sioner Patterson. 

The accident occurred about 11:10 p.m. 
on November 24 within interlocking limits 
at a point where level, tangent double 
track was paralleled by a passing siding 
1.33 miles long. The line part of the road’s 
main line between Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Chicago, was used at that point also by 
trains of the Pennsylvania. Train opera- 
tions with the current of traffic were con- 
trolled by an automatic block signal sys- 
tem. All three trains involved were east- 
bound. 

According to the report, a B. & O. 
freight, consisting of 2 locomotives, 58 cars 
and a caboose, stopped into clear on the 
eastward siding at Newton Falls about 1% 
krs. before the accident occurred. While 
standing, it was struck at the rear end 





by the locomotive of a Pennsylvania freight 
train consisting of 74 cars and caboose, 
which was moving about 10 m. p. h. The 
P. R. R. locomotive and tender were de- 
railed and came to rest so that they fouled 
the eastward main track. 

About 1 minute later, B. & O. passenger 
train No. 20, the “Ambassador,” struck 
this derailed engine while traveling on the 
main track at a speed of about 55 m. p. h, 
in territory where the authorized speed 
was 70 m. p. h. The passenger train was 
made up of a 2-unit Diesel-electric loco- 
motive, 1 passenger-baggage car, 4 coaches, 
1 diner, 1 club car, and 5 Pullman sleeping 
cars, in the order named. All these cars 
were of steel construction. The engine 
and the first 4 cars of the passenger train 
were derailed and badly damaged. 

The front brakeman of the Pennsylvania 
train gave stop signals with a. white lan- 
tern in an effort to flag the approaching 
passenger train, according to the report, 
and these signals were seen and acted on 
by the engineer of that train, but the time 





trainmaster; J. D. 


Mann, (leader of the above group); L. 
tion master; 
station master. 


sions; J. F. Waddell, chief clerk; R. P. 
—_— of the State Education department; J. G. Castle, assistant to vice-president, personnel; H. 


Nutt, general yardmaster. 





The New York Central has instituted a program of training 
in public relations for its employees (as noted in the Railway 
Age of October 30, page 86), but, the instruction is also being 
given to officers and supervisors, as the participants in the 
accompanying photograph bear witness. 
is being conducted by Arthur L. Mann, chief, industrial service 
bureau, New York state education department. 


receive this training they become instructors in turn, with 
the goal of spreading this type of instruction throughout key 
personnel of the entire system. 

Approximately 500 employees at New York have enrolled 
for the training which involves a study of the value of good 


Carkhuff, assistant superintendent; 
Austin, assistant secretary, Board of Pensions; C. R. 
D. J. Williams, division examiner; 
fferman, trainmaster; H. B. Tucker, assistant superintendent, and 
Those in the outer oe from left to right, are: R. J. Enright, general yardmaster; F. P. Fleuchaus, secretary, Board of Pen- 

ayes, information clerk; Franklin Leclave, associate editor of Printers’ Ink; Nicholas J. Gallo and John 


Fischer, assistant trainmaster; 


N. Y. Central Supervisors Get Public Relations Training 


will to employees and the company, employer-employee rela- 
tions, customer relations, employee as part of the job, em- 
ployee as part of the public and public relations—past, present 
The course is conducted in six two-hour sessions. 
This training will be offered at other points on the System as 
soon as it is completed at New York. The railroad feels 
that it has an excellent opportunity at present to make friends 
with the public, at a time when employees are meeting more 
passengers and shippers than at any previous time, and it is 
hoped that the training will result in a substantial improve- 
_ment in relations between the company (as represented by 
employees) and the public. 


and future. 
The training course 


As employees 





Those in the above group, from left to right at the table, are: H. F. Tuott, assistant station master; R. G. May, trainmaster; H. G. Falmer, 
. K. Lovell, general freight claim agent; S. F. Korbet, State Education department; I. L. 
Horning, vice-president, personnel; Arthur L. 
McHugh, assistant trainmaster; W. J. Godfrey, assistant sta- 


ugan, manager, public_ relations; 


J. Connors, 


G. Farnham, assistant superintendent, an 
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and distance were insufficient for the brakes 
to become effective before-the second ac- 
cident occurred. As the engineer and 
freman of the Pennsylvania train were 
killed, it could not be determined why that 
train was not so controlled as to avoid 
collision with the caboose of the standing 
freight. Marker lamps on the caboose 
were said to have been lighted when the 
B. & O. freight came to a stop, and under 
the rules the P. R. R. train was required 
to be so operated that it could be stopped 
short of an obstruction, and in any event 
rot to exceed 10 m. p. h. 


Freight Car Loading 


Carloading reports were so delayed this 
week that the Association of American 
Railroads had not ahnounced the total for 
the week ended January 1 when this issue 
went to press. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 25 totaled 641,368 cars, 
and the summary for that week, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
tollows : 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, December 25 

















District 1943 1942 1941 
Bastern ..cccccse 126,545 114,749 133,265 
Allegheny ...... 141,868 126,995 143,618 
Pocahontas ...... 39,67 34,834 + 32,799 
Gonthern ..ccceee 98,834 90,745 87,433 
Northwestern .... 71,451 68,298 71,060 
Central Western.. 101,293 96,936 92,978 
Southwestern .. 61,700 58,914 45,349 
Total Western 

Districts ...... 234,444 224,148 209,387 
Total All Roads.. 641,368 591,471 606,502 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products ...... 41,728 39,423 29,386 
Eivecstock 2 vse. 11,354 11,419 9,698 
RS ar 136,874 121,330 112,866 
oe 3.304 13,688 13,197 
Forest products. 36,932 31,054 26,485 

a 11,399 11,882 11,459 
Merchandise l1.c.1 84,557 72,393 123,136 
Miscellaneous 305,147 290,282 280,275 
December 25 .... 641,368 591,471 606,502 
December 18 . 759,288 743,061 798,868 
December 11 .... 823,211 744,183 807,225 
December 4 ..... 862,759 759,731 833,375 
November 27 .. 820,082 743,464 866,180 
Cumulative Total, 

52 Weeks ..... 42,414,343 42,826,463 42,289,764 





In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended December 18 totaled 67,112 compared 
with 64,427 cars for the corresponding week 
last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 


Wee. 18;° 1943 ..00%.oss! 67,112 36,932 

| eR <a 71,432 39,953 

meet 4, 1088 28k. ose 73,762 41,069 

mee, 19. 1942 oo c'ocse cc 64,427 33,872 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

Mee AS, 1943) 0550045) 3,390,095 1,924,684 


2 oe Beers 3,325,765 1,727,341 
Dee, 20, 1941 ......... 3,144,450 1,531,752 


Precaution Against Brake 
Beams Dropping 


In a circular letter, dated December 8, to 
members of the A. A. R. Mechanical divi- 
sion and to private car owners, V. R. Haw- 
thorne, executive vice-chairman of the divi- 
sion calls attention to the importance of 
Properly maintaining brake beam hangers 
and means of securement, including bottom 
tod and brake beam supports, as a precau- 
tion against brake beams dropping in 


S€Ivice, 
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With the U-type hanger, it is common 
practice to use hanger pins of the bolt type, 
as shown on Page E-5-1937 of the A. A. R. 
Manual, secured by a common nut or (al- 
ternate) % in. cotter. In the case of hanger 
pins secured by cotters, it is frequently 
found that the cotter and hole are badly 
worn or cotters are under size (sometimes 
as small as % in.) either of which consti- 
tutes a contributory cause for failure of the 
brake beam suspension, due to loss of the 
hanger pin, when cars are permitted to con- 
tinue in service in this condition. It is 
urged, therefore, that all concerned be in- 
structed to pay particular attention to this 
detail, making replacements of all worn or 
under size cotters with cotters of not less 
than 3% in. size, properly spread. When 
cars are in shops or on repair tracks, 
hanger pins secured by common nuts should 
have the pin ends peened over or nuts tack 
welded to the pin. Where hanger pins, 
secured by cotters have cotter holes badly 
worn, cotters of the next larger size (Ae 
in.) should be substituted, the hole being 
reamed to suit if necessary. Where other 
means of securement are employed, such as 
slotted pins with flat, split, or riveted keys, 
the parts should be maintained in service- 
able condition at all times. 

Directly related to the above is the matter 
of proper maintenance of brake beam and 
bottom rod supports, specifically referred to 
in a circular letter dated April 6, 1943. The 
vice-chairman states that reports continue 
to come in indicating that these devices are 
not receiving proper attention, therefore, 
any instructions which may have been is- 
sued on the basis of the circular letter re- 
ferred to, should be supplemented as neces- 
sary, in order that the situation may be 
adequately protected. 


Rail Affiliate Gets Restricted on 
Purchased Motor Route 


In approving the Pacific Motor Truck- 
ing Company’s application for authority to 
acquire a Reno, Nev., Hawthorne trucking 
route of the Valley Motor Lines, Inc., the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Divi- 
sion 4, has for the first time applied in an 
acquisition case that condition which limits 
shipments handled over the highway to those 
which have a prior or subsequent haul by 
rail. The decision is in No. MC-F-2073, 
the majority report representing the view 
of Commissioners Porter and Miller. Com- 
missioner Mahaffie, dissenting - in - part, 
would not have imposed the prior or sub- 
sequent rail-haul restriction. 

The majority report discussed the matter 
at some length, pointing out that routes 
already held by the Southern Pacific affili- 
ate duplicated that which it was acquiring 
from Valley; and that the certificates cov- 
ering such routes contained the condition. 
At first Pacific stated that it would not 
consummate the transaction if its operations 
were so restricted; but later expressed a 
willingness to “accept such condition as we 
may consider necessary.” 

The condition reads as follows: “That 
the restrictions applicable to vendee’s pres- 
ent operating authority between Reno and 
Hawthorne shall remain in effect and be 
applicable to its unified operating authority 
between the same points, including inter- 


mediate points, resulting from consummation 
of the transaction herein authorized.” An- 
other condition requires cancellation of 
that clause in the purchase agreement 
which would have established exclusive 
interchange arrangements at Reno between 
Valley and Pacific with respect to traffic 
brought into that point by Valley and des- 
tined to points on the Reno-Hawthorne 
route. 


Safety Appliance Letter 
Ballot Results 


The secretary’s office of the A. A. R. 
Mechanical division has just announced 
favorable results of the safety appliance 
letter ballot sent out to the membership in 
Circular D. V.-1054 under date of Novem- 
ber 5. This letter ballot covered a single 
proposition to adopt as standard the spe- 
cifications for running boards other than 
wood for box and other house cars, and for 
foot boards other than wood for locomo- 
tives and tenders in switching service, to- 
gether with the enforcement provision, 
recommended by the Committee on Safety 
Appliances and authorized by the General 
Committee for inclusion in Interchange 
Rule 3. This proposition was unanimously 
approved by the letter ballot and is effec-. 
tive January 1, 1944. 


I. C. C. Loses in Supreme Court 
on Yonkers Abandonment 


Because the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission did not make a formal finding that 
the so-called Getty Square branch of the 
New York Central was operated as a part 
of a general steam railroad system, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has ruled 
that the commission’s order authorizing the 
abandonment of the branch should have 
been set aside by the lower court on juris- 
dictional grounds. The majority opinion of 
the court was delivered by Justice Douglas, 
while Justice Frankfurter’s dissenting opin- 
ion was concurred in by Justices Reed and 
Jackson. The case was known as City of 
Yonkers vs. U. S. 

Remarking that the court would “intimate 
no opinion on the merits of the contro- 
versy,” the majority pointed out that the 
case involved a legal question “of great 
substance,” that is, the commission’s duty 
to make the “expert determinations which 
are conditions precedent to its authority to 
act” as provided in the -nterstate Com- 
merce Act. 

The branch involved was a 3.1-mile 
electrified passenger line serving a portion 
of Yonkers, N. Y., and connecting at Van 
Cortlandt Park Junction, N. Y., with the 
Putnam division of the New York Central, 
which is steam-operated beyond the junc- 
tion point- The branch carried no freight 
or head-end traffic, and its passenger pa- 
tronage was largely made up of commuters. 


’ Upon application by the road, the commis- 


sion authorized its abandonment on the 
ground that its operation was “an undue 
and unnecessary burden” upon- interstate 
commerce. The city then sought a court 
order to enjoin the commission’s abandon- 
ment order. The case reached the Supreme 
Court on the contention that the branch 
actually was a separate “suburban or inter- 
urban” railway, and that the commission 





17? 











therefore lacked jurisdiction in the aban- 
donment proceeding. 

“Weary Round of Litigation”—In his 
dissent, Justice Frankfurter remarked that 
“the commission may very well now make 
such a finding of connection between the 
Yonkers branch and the New York Central, 
which in fact is writ large in the commis- 
sion’s report in granting the application for 
abandonment, and the weary round of liti- 
gation may be repeated to the futile end of 
having this court then, forsooth, express 
an opinion on the merits opposed to that of 
the commission and the district court. This 
danger if not likelihood of thus marching 
the king’s men up the hill and then march- 
ing them down again seems to me a mode 
of judicial administration to which I can- 
not yield concurrence. I think the case 
should be disposed of on its merits.” 

It was the dissenting justice’s view that 
the lower court’s decision, upholding the 
commission, should have been affirmed be- 
cause that court, after an independent ex- 
amination of the facts, had no doubt that 
the branch in question was operated as a 
part of the New York Central system, and 
not as an unconnected interurban road. 


Linseed Oil Is Available for 
Wheel-Mounting Lubricant 


The secretary of the A. A. R. Mechanical 
division recently sent out to the member 
roads, private car owners and car builders 
a circular letter, referring to WPB Order 
M-332, dated June 17, 1943, which restricts 
the processing of linseed oil for general use, 
and the A. A. R. Specifications for wheel 
and axle mounting lubricant which call for 
a mixture of 12 lb. of white lead to one 
gallon of boiled linseed oil. According to 


the secretary, the matter has been discussed 





with representatives of the War Production 
Board, who advise that Order M-332 is not 
intended to prevent the use of the present 
standard wheel-mounting mixture by rail- 
roads and that, while the broad language of 
the order appears to interfere, an exemption 
will be granted immediately upon applica- 
tion by any linseed oil supplier who in the 
application will state that the oil in ques- 
tion is intended for use in a wheel-mounting 
mixture and not for use in paint. It is re- 
quested that such applications be by letter, 
in triplicate, directed to the War Produc- 
tion Board Chemical Division, Attention 
Administrator Order 332, Washington, 
D. &. 


Aluminum Research Labora- 
tories 25 Years Old 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Aluminum Research Labora- 
tories by the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica was celebrated on December 16 with 
an open-house at the laboratories during 
the afternoon for a large number of 
local residents of New Kensington, Pa., 
where the laboratories are located, and with 
a dinner in the evening at the University 
Club, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the employees 
of the laboratories. 

Throughout the 25 years of their exist- 
ence Aluminum Research Laboratories 
have been under the direction of Dr. Fran- 
cis C. Frary. They have grown from an 
initial group of five in 1918 to several 
hundred men and women who, since 1930, 
have occupied a modern laboratory build- 
ing at New Kensington, with smaller 
branches at Cleveland, Ohio, and East St. 
Louis, Ill. During the 25 years the labor- 
atories have developed new aluminum al- 
loys, each with distinctive properties adapt- 








Administrative Staff, Aluminum Research Laboratories 
‘Left to right: E. H. Dix, Jr., assistant director of research and chief metallurgist; J. D. Edwards, 


‘assistant director of research; 
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s r. Francis C. Frary, director of research; 
‘director of research; ‘R. ‘L. Templin, assistant director of research and chief engineer of tests. 


H. E. Bakken, associate 








ing it to use in new industrial or struc. 
tural applications, as well as new processes 
of producing aluminum and of finishing 
aluminum surfaces and new laboratory 
techniques. 

At the dinner Dr. Frary was presented 
with a 25-year service button by Roy A, 
Hunt, president of the Aluminum Company 
of America. Dr. Frary responded with 3 
review of 25 years of research in alumi- 
num. The guests were also addressed by 
Dr. E. R. Weidlein, director, Mellon In. 
stitute, and Dr. Webstér N. Jones, direc. 
tor, College of Engineering, Carnegie Ip. 
stitute of Technology, on future aspects 
of research in general. Arthur V. Davis, 
chairman of the board of the Aluminum 
Company of America, was also a speaker, 
S. K. Colby, vice-president, was toast- 
master. The company was host to a 
group of research directors from other in- 
dustries and to representatives of the busi- 
ness, magazine and daily press. 


Recommends Block System 
Where Collision Occurred 


As the result of a head-end collision 
between two passenger trains at Cobden, 
Minn., on the Chicago & North Western, 
which resulted in the injury of 25 pas- 
sengers and 4 employees, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in its report based 
en the investigation conducted under the 
supervision of Commissioner Patterson, 
kas recommended that the road install an 
“adequate block system” on the line in- 
volved. In the 31-day period prior to 
the accident, the average daily movement 
in the vicinity was 6.4 trains, 

According to the report, the inmediats 
cause of the collision was “failure to obey 
a tieet order.” The accident occurred 
in cloudy weathet about 2:50 a. m. on 
November 20 on tangent track at the end 
of a 1 deg. curve. At that titiie traits 
“were beitig operated by timetable 4tid 
train orders orily,’ it was explained, al- 
though between 7:30 a. tm. and 5:30 p. m 
manual block rules which provide for 
blocking of opposing movements were in 
effect. “If an adequate block system had 
been in use in this territory,” the report 
concluded, “these trains would not have 
been permitted to occupy the same block 
simultaneously, and this accident would 
not have occurred.” 


15lst Armored Signal Company 
Has 14 Former Railroad Men 


The 151st Armored Signal Company of 
the 11th Armored Division, now station 
in the California-Arizona maneuver area 
at Ibis, Calif., includes 12 enlisted men and 
2 officers of whom 8 were formerly em- 
ployed by the Pennsylvania, and 1 each by 
the Illinois Central, the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
Missouri Pacific, and the Cleveland, Cit- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. The com 
manding officer is 1st Lt. D. A. Sauers, 
Jr., of Brilliant, Ohio, formerly a yart 
master of the Pennsylvania; and under 
him is 2nd Lt. A. C. Pinnock of Detrott 
Mich., formerly of the signal department 
of the Big Four. 

The enlisted men who were formerly em 
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ployed by the Pennsylvania are: Pfc. Wil- 
jiam G. Lenihan of Scranton, Pa., car in- 
spector; Pvt. L. R. Till of Beaver, Pa., 
brakeman; T/5 H. W. Colberg of Chi- 
cago, electrician; Pvt. B. Kocis of New 
Brunswick, N. J., trackman; T/5 J. F. 
Kilcommons of Jersey City, N. J., ticket 
seller; Pfc. T. C. Hunter of Moosic, Pa., 
trackman and gate tender; T/5 G. Hoff- 
man of Steubenville, Ohio, brakeman; and 
Pvt. T. B. Brooks of Narberth, Pa., engi- 
peer and fireman. Other enlisted men are: 
Pvt. R. W. Woodard of Anna, Ili, a 
telegrapher of the Illinois Central; T/5 
R. W. Beardmore of Peabody, Kan., a 
station clerk of the Santa Fe; T/3 E. G. 
Lycan of Huntington, W. Va., a yard clerk 
of the C. & O., and T/5 J. Dispensa of 
Kansas City, Mo., a laborer of the M. P. 

Because of their qualifications, these 
men were assigned at induction centers to 
the 151st Armored Signal Company and 
given special training in the operation of 
the communication facilities of mobile 
warfare. 


Frogs and Switches Become 
Class B Products 


Railroad frogs and switches became Class 
B products, rather than controlled mate- 
rials, under the Controlled Materials Plan 
beginning January 1. The change came in 
the War Production Board’s Direction No. 
4) to CMP Regulation No. 1. This means 
that frogs and switches are now available 
to users on preference rated orders rather 
than on authorized controlled materials 
orders, 


More Time for No. 28310 Replies 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended to February 15 the time 
within which it will receive exceptions to 
the examiners’ proposed report in its No. 
28310 investigation of the uniform freight 
classification question. The examiners’ re- 
port was summarized in Railway Age of 
December 11, 1943, page 933. In line with 
this provision of additional time for filing 
exceptions, replies to the exceptions will be 
received by the commission until March 1. 


B/L Non-Recourse Clause Gives 
Shipper Full Immunity 


Further defining the scope of the so- 
called non-recourse clause on the face of 
the uniform bill of lading, the Supreie 
Court of the United States has held in 4 
unanimous decision that a consignor who 
signs the non-recourse clause—which stip- 
ulates that the carrier shall not make de- 
livery without requiring payment of ship- 
ping charges, and that the consignor is not 
liable in the event the carrier does make 
delivery—is not liable for additional charges 
arising from “events which occurred on or 
after the delivery of the shipments to the 
consignee.” 

The case—IIlinois Steel Co. vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio—grew out of shipments of a 
chemical from Gary, Ind., to Baltimore, 
Md, on which the shipper prepaid freight 
charges computed at the export freight 
Tate, but which the consignee “did not 
handle” as required by the pertinent export 
tariff provisions, with the result that the 
higher domestic rate became applicable. 
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The éffect of the Goiirt decision is to re- 
lieve the shipper of any liability under 
these circumstances, in view of the con- 


trolling non-recourse clause. “This con- 
struction,” the court added, “does not leave 
the carrier unprotected with respect to 
the collection of unanticipated freight 
charges, for it may always insure their 
collection by demanding the consignor’s 
guarantee of all charges.” 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Charles W. Taylor, manager of the 
refrigerator car section of the Car Serv- 
ice Division of the Association of American 
Railroads, with offices at Chicago has been 
designated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as its agent, subject to the 
direction of the director of its Bureau of 
Service, with authority to control the 
movement of refrigerator cars and to issue 
certain permits for the use of such cars 
for specified purposes. This appointment 
became effective January 1, and his author- 
ity specifically is established by the pro- 
visions of Service Orders Nos. 95, 104, and 
165, as amended by Amendments Nos. 1 
4, and 1, respectively, thereto. 

Service Order No. 144, referring to the 
weighing of sand and gravel destined to 
Delhart and certain other points in Texas, 
was set aside, effective December 23, 1943, 
by Service Order No. 144-A. 

Service Order No. 171, effective Jan- 
vary 2, requires roads engaged in the move- 
ment of bauxite ore concentrates from 
Mobile, Ala., to forward individual car- 
loads constituting part of 1800-ton train- 
load shipments of this commodity within 
one day after the first 7 a. m. after the 
car is loaded, and to forward all cars com- 
prising any such minimum trainload ship- 
ment within three days after the first 7 
a. m. after the first car is loaded. It was 
explained that the order was issued at the 
request of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion for the purpose of preventing delay in 
car movement resulting from the assem- 
bling and forwarding of the loaded cars in 
trainload lots of 1800 totis or more. 

Due to the destruction of a bridge on 
the Meridian & Bigbee River, that road 
was directed by Service Order No. 169, 
effective December 23 until further order 
of the commission, to forward by the most 
available routes freight traffic routed over 
its lines, without regard to shipper’s rout- 
ing or caf owfiership. 

Due to a derailment and partial bridge 
destruction on the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific that road was directed by 
Service Order No. 172, effective January 
3, to forward freight traffic routed over 
its lines by the most available routes. In 
this case and that of the M. & B. R., rates 
applicable on the original routing are held 
effective, as the rérouting is terméd the 
result of carrier disability. 

“In order to prevent and relievé conges- 
tion of traffic and to increase the supply 
of cars” on the Baltimore & Ohio at Balti- 
more, Md., that road has been directed by 
Service Order No. 170, effective December 
29, to reroute or divert to the Reading via 
Cherry Run, W. Va., and the Western 
Maryland, not less than 200 cars per day, 
preferably loads, destined to points beyond 
Philadelphia, Pa. and normally  inter- 


, 


changed with the Reading there. The 
Reading likewise was directed to reroute 
or divert to the B. & O. by the same route 
not less than 125 cars per day, preferably 
loads, destined to points west of Cherry 
Run 2nd normally interchanged with the 
B. & O. at Philadelphia. The directed 
routing of traffic was ordered irrespective 
of shippers’ or carriers’ routing, but rates 
applicable under such original routing were 
held applicable, the rerouting being termed 
the result of carrier’s disability. 

The commission announced on January 
3 that petitions filed with it by the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; the 
Minneapolis Grain Commission Merchants 
Association; and the Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Association of North Dakota, asking 
that its Service Order No. 160 be vacated, 
had been denied. Service Order No. 160 
prevents carload shipments of grain being 
held for orders at certain intermediate 
points in Minnesota. 

Service Order No. 169, referred to above, 
was vacated by Service Order No. 169-A, 
effective December 31, 1943. That part of 
Service Order No. 130 which prohibited 
the use of refrigerator cars in transporting 
watermelons between points in Arizona and 
California was set aside by Service Order 
No. 130-A, likewise effective December 31, 
1943, 

Service Order No. 173, effective Janu- 
ary 6, prohibited routing carload freight to 
points east of the Mississippi River from 
Monroe or West Monroe, La., by the way 
of any route west of the Arkansas & Louisi- 
ana Missouri to Crossett, Ark., or west or 
north of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
from Crossett to Little Rock, Ark., or 
north of the Missouri Pacific from Little 
Rock to St. Louis, Mo., irrespective of 
shippers’ or carriers’ routing. 

By Service Order No. 172-A, made pub- 
lic January 5, Service Order No. 172, re- 
ferred to above, was set aside. 


Mercier Deeply Concerned 
Over Labor Shortage 


Manpower is the Southern Pacific’s 
greatest problem today, according to an 
end-of-the-year statement of its president, 
A. T. Mercier. He placed the present 
shortage at 10,000. 

“With more than 14,000 former em- 
ployees in the armed forces, our company 
is facing a serious shortage of personnel in 
almost every phase of its operations,” Mr. 
Mercier said. “Every means is being used 
to overcome this handicap, including the 
employment of some 4,000 women in non- 
clerical capacities to do work formerly per- 
formed exclusively by men. We have also 
imported about 7,000 Mexican track work- 
érs, all efforts to recruit this labor in the 
United States having failed.” 

Cited by President Mercier as factors 
helpful in handling the unprecedented traffic 
of 1943, were heavier loading of freight 
cars, quick unloading at terminals, record- 
breaking upkeep of rolling stock and fur- 
ther installations of centralized traffic con- 
trol, whereby capacity of single track is 
increased about 50 per cent. He called 
attention to the fact that the sudden war- 
time industrialization of the West, added to 
the westbound flow of military traffic, has 
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“We'll Keep ’Em Rolling Over Here, You Keep ’Em Running Over There” 
Conveying the thought that the railroads are behind the fighting men on every front, this special 
safety calendar of the Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., depicts a_locomotive engineer wish- 
ing his soldier son good luck, as the young man leaves for Transportation Corps duty overseas. This 
calendar is being distributed among railroad shops and other maintenance establishments. 








made his road’s transcontinental westbound 
traffic heavier than its eastbound, whereas 
in pre-war years the reverse was true. He 
anticipates a further traffic increase in 1944. 

Without the co-operation of commercial 
and military shippers, the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the regional shippers’ ad- 
visory boards, the 1943 load could not have 
been handled, he asserted. 


Criticizes Brake Operation on 
6 Per Cent Grade 


An Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
port on an accident on the Pennsylvania at 
Madison, Ind., on October 25 recommended 
that the road “so control the braking ratio 
and percentages of adhesion” on the grade 
on which the accident occurred that “trains 
may be safely operated in compliance with 
existing law.” 

The report, prepared under the direction 
of Commissioner Patterson, dealt with a 
derailment on a 4 deg. 30 min. curve on 
level track within yard limits at Madison. 
The train movement involved an engine 
moving in reverse at the head of a cut 
of 11 freight cars. The engine, but not 
the tender, and 9 cars were derailed, and 
one employee was killed. The maximum 
authorized speed at the point of the acci- 
dent was 6 m. p. h., and the maximum safe 
speed on such a curve, without super- 
elevation, was 43 m. p. h. The train was 
said to have been moving at 35 to 40 m. p. h. 
at the time of the derailment. The report 
stated that there was no evidence of any 
defective condition in the track, though it 
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was somewhat irregular and one rail, 
which was somewhat torn, was broken 
as a result of the accident. There was no 
defective condition of the engine, and no 
indication of dragging equipment or ob- 
struction on the track. 

The accident occurred at the foot of a 
descending grade approximately 1% miles 
in length, in which the grade ranged from 
5.41 per cent to 6.06 per cent. Special 
rules were in effect to cover train opera- 
tions on this grade, requiring that specially 
equipped locomotives be operated in re- 
verse at the head of the train, and that 
vacuum, air and hand brakes be employed, 
and retaining valves set, to restrict train 
speed to 6 m. p. h. The report indicated 
that the train was operated in compliance 
with the rules, but it pointed out that 
the use of hand brakes in controlling the 
speed of trains is in violation of the Safety 
Appliance law, and should be discontinued. 

The accident was the immediate result 
of a slippery condition of the rails, the 
report explained. Grease, oil and. leaves 
had accumulated on the track, and a mist 
was falling on the day of the accident, 
with the result that the factor of adhesion 
Letween the wheels and the rails was so 
lessened that “the retarding force of the 
brake system was greater than the adhesion, 
and the wheels slid.” The report went 
on to point out that an engine without cars 
that moved in reverse down the grade some 
5% hrs. after the accident got out of con- 
trol and slid into the rear car of the cut 
that had been derailed at a speed of 40 
to 50 m. p. h., even though the engineer 
endeavored to use sand and manipulate 












the brakes and throttle in forward motion 
so as to keep the driving wheels rotating. 
It was found that the engine of the de. 
railed train had slid about 2,000 ft. to the 
point of the accident, even- though sand 
was flowing from 3 pipes on each side of 
the engine and the throttle was fully 
opened with the reverse gear in forward 
position. 

In commenting upon the use of hand 
brakes, the report remarked that “no train 
had been operated down the grade without 
the use of hand brakes, and no test had 
been made to determine if the speed ‘of a 
train could be controlled properly by use 
of power brakes only.” 


R. C.C. Distribution 


The Railroad Credit Corporation on Jan- 
uary 31 will make a liquidating distribution 
of one-half of one per cent of its fund as of 
December 31, 1943, amounting to $363,- 
137.73, according to President E. G. Buck- 
land. 

Of this amount, $329,415.88 will be paid 
in cash and $33,721.85 will be credited on 
carriers’ indebtedness to the Corporation, 
This will bring the total amount distributed 
to $66,460,040.77, or 90.5 per cent of the 
original fund contributed by carriers partic- 
ipating in the Marshalling and Distribution 
Plan, 1931. Of this total, $37,956,416.05 
will have been returned in cash and $28- 
503,624.72 in credits. 


George F. Hichborn Retires 


George F. Hichborn, formerly director 
of traffic of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, retired on December 31, after fifty- 
two years in active service in the transpor- 
tation field. Mr. Hichborn began his career 
in Boston, Mass., with the Grand Trunk 
with which he was associated for fifteen 
years. He joined the United States Rub- 
ber Company as general traffic manager 
on January 1, 1907 and was subsequently 
appointed director of traffic. For the past 
year he has acted in the capacity of traffic 
consultant and advisor. Mr. Hichborn is 
a past president of the Traffic Club of 
New York and was general chairman of 
the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board during 1939-40. 


Painting of Truck Sides—Re- 
moval of Heavy Base Paints 
In a letter, issued under date of Decem- 

ber 8, to members of the A. A. R. Mechan- 

ical division, the secretary of the division 
states that, effective August 1, 1943, a sec- 


ond note was added to Par. (3) Sec. (t) of | 


Interchange Rule 3, reading as follows: 
“Note 2.—New or second hand truck sides 
or other truck parts must not be painted 
with heavy asphaltic, tar, or cement-base 
paints which prevent detection of flaws 
ordinary inspection. If such parts are 
painted, only light bodied paints. may be 
used.” 

This requirement is brought to the spe 
cial attention of the membership because 
of the safety hazard involved in failures of 
cast-steel side frames and other truck parts 
because of defects which it is frequently im- 
possible for inspectors to detect where heavy 
base paints have been used. Attention is also 
directed to the fact that a number of cats 
are now moving in interchange service 
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which have trucks painted with heavy base 
paints or heavily encrusted with scale or 
rust. When such cars are shopped or re- 
painted, it is both desirable and essential 
that all heavy base paints, as well as rust 
and scale be removed from truck sides and 
other truck parts by sandblast or other 
effective method, the parts carefully in- 
spected and light-bodied paint applied, in 
order to facilitate inspection and detection 
of flaws. 


Shippers to Hear McCarthy and 
Tompkins in Philadelphia 


The necessity for getting greater use out 
oi existing railroad equipment will be 
stressed at the 20th annual and 63rd regu- 
lar meeting of the Atlantic States Ship- 
pers Advisory Board, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, Thurs- 
day, January 13. 

Highlight of the meeting will be a spe- 
cial luncheon, sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce and Board of Trade and the 
Trafic Club of Philadelphia, at which 
speakers will be Henry F. McCarthy, di- 
rector, Division of Traffic Movement, Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, and Lucius 
D. Tompkins, deputy rubber director, War 
Production Board. 

At the morning session of the Shippers 
Advisory Board, there will be the election 
of officers, a forecast of carloadings in the 
Board territory for the first quarter of 
1944, and reports by the executive, freight 
car efficiency and freight loss and damage 
prevention committees. . 

The afternoon session will be featured 
by an address on national transportation 
conditions by Caleb R. Megee, manager of 
the Open Car section of the Car Service 
division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, and reports by the district man- 
ager of the A. A. R. and the railroad 
contact, legislative, emergency port trans- 
portation and less carload transportation 
committees. Charles H. Vayo, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., general chairman of the ship- 
per organization and general traffic man- 
ager of the Eastman Kodak Company, will 
preside over the business sessions. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The first of sixteen 5,400-hp. Diesel elec- 
ite freight locomotives, being built by the 
Electro-Motive division of the General 
Motors Corporation for the Chicago, Bur- 


lington & Quincy, was delivered on De- 
cember 31, 


FREIGHT CARS 


The FRuIT Growers Express CompANY 
will build 200 50-ft. steel refrigerator cars 
the company’s own shops for delivery 
uring March, April and May. 
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An Aid in Establishing 
Sales Agencies 


The Railway Age constantly re- 
ceives requests from manufacturers 
for names of railway supply agents 
to handle their railway sales. In 
order that this information service 
may be expanded to the greatest 
benefit of all concerned, manufac- 
turers’ agents are invited to register 
their names and products with the 
Railway Age. In this way, a use- 
ful service will be available at all 
times to facilitate the “get together” 
of manufacturers and agents. Names 
and a list of products now handled 
should be sent to J. A. Miller, Rail- 
way Age, 30 Church Street, New 
York, 7, N. Y. 











Paul D. Mallay has joined the Lukens 
Steel Company and its subsidiaries, By- 
Products Steel Corporation and Luken- 





Paul D. Mallay 


weld, Inc., as manager of the company’s 


railroad division. He was formerly rail- 
road representative in the southeastern ter- 
ritory for the Garlock Packing Company. 
Mr. Mallay was graduated from the Stevens 
Institute of Technology and from 1925 to 
1934 was chief engineer of the transporta- 
tion department and manager of the Tran- 
site pipe department for the Johns-Manville 
Sales Corporation, New York. Pinkney 


- W. Love, for the past several years special 


representative for Lukens in Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed manager of the 
Washington office to succeed Charles A. 
Carlson, who is resigning to establish his 
own business for the manufacture of the 
Carlson Internal Combustion Engine. 


The Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company has announced an expansion of 
its railway sales division and enlargement 
of its Chicago offices. As reported in the 
Railway Age of December 25, John E. 


Wright has been appointed to fill the 
recently-created office of regional sales 
manager for the company’s railway division 
with headquarters in the Railway Exchange 
building, Chicago. Mr. Wright was gradu- 
ated from George Washington University. 
He formerly represented the American 
Steel Foundries in the southwest territory, 
resigning early in 1943 when he was ap- 





John E. Wright 


pointed in charge of Budd’s St. Louis, Mo., 
office. Thomas Henkle continues as 
Budd’s special representative in Chicago. 
Thomas R. Wagner, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Peerless Equipment Company 
of Chicago, who has joined the Budd or- 
ganization as district sales manager of the 
railway division, also with headquarters 
at Chicago, was graduated from Cornell 
University in 1918. He served with the 
marines in the world war and during his 
early career was associated with the Cor- 
nell Wood Products Company and the 
Sun Oil Company. He later joined the 
Sinclair Refining Company, serving as 
salesman, western manager of the railway 
sales department and assistant district. 
manager. He resigned this latter position 





Thomas R. Wagner 


to become vice-president of the Peerless 
Equipment Company. 

Robert Sherman, who has joined the 
Budd railway division sales organization 
as district sales manager in charge of the 
St. Louis office to succeed Mr. Wright, 
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attended Princeton University and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He joined the Com- 
monwealth Steel Company, now the Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Company, Granite City, 
Ill., in 1927, working in the engineering 
and production departments. He entered 





Robert Sherman 


that company’s sales department in 1930 
and continued in sales work until his new 
appointment with the Budd Company. 
Samuel M. Felton heads the railway divi- 
sion of the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company as general manager with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 


The H. K. Porter Company has been 
awarded a star to add to its Army-Navy 
“E” flag for continued meritorious service 
on the production front. 


M. D. Howell, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has also been appointed as- 
sistant to the president, a newly created 
position. 


Roland Whitehurst, assistant sales 
manager of the Electric Storage Battery 
Company since 1940, has been assigned 
the title of sales manager. He has been 
in the employ of the company since 1908 
and was manager of the Washington branch 
for 20 years. 


H. I. Lewis, vice-president of the 
American Hardware Company, has been 
appointed to the newly-created position of 
executive vice-president of the Weather- 
head Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Henry F. Bailey, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of Cleveland, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of finance 
for the company. 


Paul C. Van Zandt, consulting engi- 
neer of the Universal Atlas Cement 
Company, Chicago, has retired. He en- 
tered the employ of the company in 1930 
as assistant to the president and subse- 
quently became vice-president of operating 
and engineering which position he held 
until September 3, 1942 when he became 
consulting engineer. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., division, has 
placed its railroad representation in the 
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St. Louis, Mo., area with Clarence Gush, 
who has been identified with the selling 
of railway products for many years in St. 
Louis and who has established headquarters 
there for several prominent manufacturers 
of materials handling equipment. 


James G. Graham has been appointed 
general manager of sales and Edward M. 
Welty, assistant general manager of sales, 
of the newly-formed industrial fasteners 
division of the Oliver Iron & Steel Cor- 
poration. The division will handle sales 
in the industrial, transportation and jobbing 
fields. Bennett W. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed general manager of sales of the 
pole line hardware division and Bernard 
J. Beck, general production manager. 


T. C. Davis, formerly manager of in- 
dustrial sales, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of mechanical sales 
planning and experimental sales for the 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany and T. D. Slingman, New York 
district manager, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of mechanical sales. 
H. §S. Mooradian, superintendent, has 
been appointed vice-president in charge of 
production in the manufacturing and de- 
velopment divisions of the company and 
Joseph Rockoff, chief chemist, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of de- 
velopment. 


OBITUARY 


Walter A. Rogers, chairman of the 
Bates & Rogers Construction Co., Chicago, 
died in Rochester, Minn., on January 3 
of a heart ailment. 


Raymond D. Jenks, vice-president of 
the Dominion Brake Shoe Company, Can- 
adian subsidiary of the American Brake 
Shoe Company, died December 28. He 
was 56 years of age. Mr. Jenks had been 
associated with the sales department of 





Raymond D. Jenks 


the American Brake Shoe Company for 20 
years. He was appointed vice-president of 
the Canadian subsidiary in November, 1934, 
elected a director in September, 1935, and a 
member of the executive committee on 
December 1, 1943. He was also in charge 
of advertising for the Brake Shoe & Cast- 
ings division. 





Construction 





AtTLantic Coast LineE.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended pending further action its certi- 
ficates authorizing this road to construct a 
0.95-mile extension in Columbus County, 
N. C., under the provisions of which the ex- 
tension was to be completed by March 31, 
1944, 


CHESAPEAKE & Onuio.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to construct a 
2.5-mile branch line as an extension from: 
its proposed Hominy Creek subdivision in 
Greenbrier County, W. Va., to reach an 
undeveloped coal area. Application for 
authority to construct the Hominy Creek 
line is pending before the commission, 


DENvER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—This 
road has been granted authority by the 
U. S. District Court and.the War Produc- 
tion Board to begin construction of a new 
concrete-lined tunnel at Tennessee Pass, 
at a point just south of the present tunnel 
at an approximate cost of $827,000. The 
principal need for the new tunnel is to 
provide higher and wider clearance to ac- 
commodate all types of loads, particularly 
large wartime freight. The new bore will 
be 23 ft. high and 16 ft. wide as compared 
with 17 ft. 10 in. high and 14 ft. wide in 
the present tunnel. It will be 2,550 ft. in 
length, or 26 ft. shorter than the present 
bore, and will be on a uniform level, while 
the present tunnel has a slight grade and 
apex. After the new tunnel is completed, 
the railroad plans to remodel the older 
bore to be used as a supplementary aid 
tc traffic. 


Abandonments 





AtTLantic Coast Line-Louisvitte & 
NASHVILLE.—These roads, as lessees of 
the Lexington Terminal, have applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon the operation of, and 
the lessor company has applied for author- 
ity to abandon, a segment of its line ex- 
tending 1.43 miles westerly from Lexing- 
ton, Ga. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don a line from Leadville, Colo., to Ibex, 
6.73 miles. 


Sr. Louis & HAnn1ipaL.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its entire 
line from Hannibal, Mo., to Bowling 
Green, 32.8 miles. 


St. Louis & Troy.—This road has ap 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon its entire line 
from Troy, Mo., to Moscow Junction, 5.2 
miles. 


SEABOARD Arr LinE.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission for authority to abandon its line 
from Inverness -Junction, Fla., to Inver- 
ness, 2.09 miles. 


SoUTHERN Paciric.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the Texas & New Orleans to 
abandon a portion of a branch from Sena 
Junction, Tex., to Damon, 5.8 miles. 


Financial 





AKron, CANTon & Youncstown.—New 
Company.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in order to make 
the approved plan for this road’s reorgani- 
zation effective, has approved the consoli- 
dation of the Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway and the Northern Ohio to 
form the Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railroad, and has authorized the new com- 
pany upon its creation to issue certain se- 
curities and to assume liability in respect 
of certain obligations of the old companies. 
Among the new company’s security issues 
so approved are $1,500,000 of consolidated 
mortgage series A 4 per cent bonds of 
1988, $2,173,000 of consolidated mortgage 
series B 414 per cent bonds of 1988, 22,038 
shares of 5 per cent preferred stock of $100 
par value, and 22,987 shares of $100 par 
value common stock. 


BattimorE, & Onto.—Modifications of 
Leases.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to modify agreements under which it oper- 
ates 26 subsidiary companies, and to enter 
into an agreement with another subsidiary 
company, all controlled through ownership 
of substantially all their capital stock, for 
the purpose of bringing these agreements 
into conformity with the depreciation 
method of accounting ordered by the com- 
mission. 


BALTIMORE & On10.—Merger of Subsidi- 

aries—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the To- 
ledo & Cincinnati, which this road controls 
as beneficial owner of its capital stock and 
indebtedness, to acquire by merger the 
Properties of certain other subsidiaries sim- 
ilarly controlled, that is, the Bowling 
Green, the Piqua & Troy Branch, and the 
Columbus, Findlay & Northern. The tran- 
saction is designed to simplify the system 
corporate structure and effect certain sav- 
ings, and will result in the dissolution of 
the three acquired subsidiaries. 
_ The Toledo & Cincinnati also was author- 
ized by Division 4 to purchase the property 
of the Cincinnati & Dayton, which it con- 
trols through ownership of 97.62 per cent 
of its stock, in order to effect the latter 
company’s dissolution, subject to the condi- 
tion that, unless relieved of the obligation 
by further order, minority owners’ shares 
are to be acquired at $100 per share. 


BaLTIMorE & Oxn10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with Commissioner 
Porter dissenting, has authorized this road 
to assume liability for an additional $3,- 

7,000 of its series M equipment trust 
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certificates, suld at 100.057, with a 3 per 
cent interest rate, to Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
through competitive bidding. The approval 
of this transaction by Commissioners Ma- 
haffe and Miller was based, according to 
the report, on “the progressive reduction 
in the applicant’s funded debt following its 
debt-retirement program.” 

Commissioner Porter expressed the 
opinion that “in the instant case there is 
much to indicate that the applicant was 
actually improvident,” because it “enjoys 
the unenviable distinction of paying the 
highest dividend rate of any recently issued 
equipment trust,” and because it “unneces- 
sarily paid interest upon more than $3,000,- 
000 of idle and non-productive funds for va- 
rious periods up to a maximum of over three 
months.” The interest so paid, together 
with the semi-annual payments due in May 
and November, 1943, and the initial pay- 
ment of $163,000 made in connection with 
the part of the issue just approved, alto- 
gether would have served, he said, as an 
advance payment under the “customary 
Philadelphia plan equipment trust without 
in any way increasing demands” upon the 
road’s cash. “Had the applicant resorted 
to this plan,” the dissent added, “it would 
have financed its equipment purchase with- 
out any greater cash outlay than it has or 
will have made, and at an annual cost to 
it of not exceeding 2.25 per cent under 
present market conditions, a material sav- 
ing over the proposed certificates.” 


Cuicaco, Buritincton & QuiNncy.— 
Promissory Notes—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to assume liability for 
$7,900,800 of promissory notes to evidence 
indebtedness under conditional sales con- 
tracts for the purchase from the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors Corp. 
of 16 diesel-electric 5,400 h.p. freight loco- 
motives. The indebtedness is to be retired 
over a 10-year period beginning January 1, 
1945. The application indicated the road’s 
desire to use available cash for the retire- 
ment of outstanding indebtedness bearing a 
higher interest rate than the notes are ex- 
pected to bear. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Reorgani- 
zation—The Supreme Court of the United 
States by a per curiam opinion has affirmed 
the decision of the lower court to the effect 
that it lacked jurisdiction with respect to a 
bill of complaint through which this road 
sought a court order to require the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to reopen its 
reorganization proceedings, so bringing to 
a close this effort to obtain a review of the 
approved plan, under which equity holders 
do not share in the reorganization. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Elects New Board Member—Lewis G. 
Harriman, president of the Manufacturers 
& Traders Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been elected a member of the board of 
managers of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Carl P. Dennett, of Boston, 
Mass. 


Frormpa East Coast. — Reorganization 
Hearing.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing to consider further its plan 


for this road’s reorganization has again 
been postponed, and is now scheduled for 
March 1 at Washington, D. C. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Lease of State Line & 
Sullivan—This road has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval of the terms of its lease of the State 
Line & Sullivan, which it controls through 
ownership of about 98 per cent of its stock, 
and which it has operated “under the com- 
pulsion” of a court decree and the commis- 
sion’s order in its Finance Docket No. 
10415 proceeding. 


Lourstana & ARKANSAS.—Sale of Branch 
Line—The West Feliciana, a new com- 
pany, has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to pur- 
chase this road’s line from Angola, La., to 
St. Francisville, 20 miles. 


St. Lours-SAN Francisco.—Reorgani- 
sation Proceedings—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has re- 
opened its proceeding in Finance Docket 
No. 10008, dealing with the proposed plan 
for this road’s reorganization, which was 
referred back to the commission by the 
court for further consideration. Alternate 
reorganization plans will be accepted for 
consideration at a hearing to begin Febru- 
ary 16 at Washington, D. C., before Oliver 
E. Sweet, director of the Bureau of Fi- 
nance, and Examiner Joseph V. Walsh. 


SPOKANE, PorTLAND & SEATTLE.—Acqui- 
sition—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to acquire the property of the Gales Creek 
& Wilson River at its book value, $863,229, 
so that the latter company may be dis- 
solved, so simplifying the capital structure 
of the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific, which companies jointly control 
the two lines involved in this transaction. 


WESTERN MAryYLAND.— Acquisition of 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to acquire the 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania by purchase of 
that company’s capital stock from the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. for a cash payment of 
$375,000 and assumption of liability for a 
claim of the coal company against the C. & 
P. in the amount of $725,000, which is to be 
retired in five equal annual payments. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Jan.4 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 35.64 35.07 27.94 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway. bonds.. 81.32 80.19 67.97 


Dividends Declared 


Mill Creek & Mine Hill.—$1.25, semi-annually, 
payable January 13 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. : 

Northern Central.—$2.00, semi-annually, pay- 
ws 15 to holders of record December 
ai ’ 

Paterson & Hudson.—$1.00, year-end, payable 
aaey 15 to holders of record December 31, 
1943. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
$2.50, semi-annually, payable January 20 to hold- 
ers of record January 10. ; 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—75¢, pay- 
able April 1 to holders of record March 15. 

Schuylkill Valley.—$1.25, semi-annually, pay- 
able Daal 13 to holders of record December 
31, 4 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


J. E. Roberts, general traffic manager 
of the Delaware & Hudson, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of traffic. 
He will continue to have headquarters at 
Albany, N. Y. 


John J. Brinkworth has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of the 
New York Central with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Brinkworth, for- 
merly assistant general manager, line east 
of Buffalo, succeeds Gustav Metzman, 
whose promotion to the position of vice- 
president, at Chicago, was announced in 
the Railway Age of December 4. 


R. S. Boston, traffic manager of the 
Alton & Southern, Bauxite & Northern, 
St. Louis & Ohio River, arid Massena Ter- 
minal, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., also has been elected vice-president 
of those roads, with the same headquarters. 
Mr. Boston was born at Belleville, Ill., on 
August 17, 1896, and entered railroad 
service in 1913 as a messenger boy of the 
Pennsylvania at East St. Louis, Ill. In 
1915 he joined the Chicago & Alton as a 
clerk, and served in the United States 
Navy from 1917 until 1919, when he re- 
turned to the Chicago & Alton. Mr. Bos- 
ton was appointed to the position of clerk of 
the Alton & Southern in February, 1920, 
becoming chief clerk to local agent in May 
of that year. In October, 1921, he was 
transferred to the traffic department as 
traveling freight agent, and was named 
general agent at Chicago five years later. 





R. S. Boston 


Mr. Boston became traffic manager of the 
Alton & Southern on January 1, 1937, and 
on October 1 he was appointed to fill the 
same position for the Bauxite & Northern, 
St. Louis & Ohio River, and Massena Ter- 
minal. He was also elected director of all 
four roads at that time; and continued in 
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this dual capacity at St. Louis until his 
recent appointment, which added to his 
duties, those of vice-president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


T. H. Moffitt, assistant treasurer of 
the Canadian Pacific with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., has also assumed the duties 
of A. E. H. Chesley, assistant treasurer 
with the same headquarters, who retired 
from that position on December 31, 1943. 


E. D. Graham, auditor of disbursements 
of the International-Great Northern (part 
of the Missouri Pacific), with headquar- 
ters at Palestine, Tex., has been promoted 
to auditor, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding R. H. Bunnell, who has re- 
tired after 32 years of service. D. W. 
Peale has been appointed auditor of dis- 
bursements, replacing Mr. Graham. 


J. W. Ewalt, real estate agent of the 
Pennsylvania, Western region, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted to 
assistant general real estate agent, system, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. A. Snyder, agent in the real estate de- 
partment at Chicago, has been advanced to 
real estate agent, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding Mr. Ewalt. 


N. J. Aydelotte, chief clerk in the office 
of the vice-president in charge of real estate, 
purchases, and insurance, of the Pennsyl- 
vania, has been promoted to the position 
of real estate agent with headquarters at 
New York. Mr. Aydelotte succeeds L. A. 
Ehrhart, who has been transferred to 
Philadelphia to replace the late William 
W. Mayer, whose death was reported in 
the Railway Age of December 18. 


MECHANICAL 


E. H. Jenkins, car foreman of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Edmonton, Alta., has been promoted to 
assistant general superintendent of car 
equipment, Western region, with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, Man., succeeding 
A. A. Campbell, who has retired due to 
ill health, A. J. Gibbons, foreman of 
the erecting shops at Ft. Rouge, Man., has 
been advanced to superintendent of the 
motive power shops, with the same head- 
quarters, replacing Luke Wedge, who has 
retired. 


OPERATING 


Charles H. Youst, rail supervisor of the 
Office of Defense Transportation at Buf- 
falo, has returned to the service of the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western as super- 
intendent of the Buffalo division. 


George A. Steuber, whose appoint- 
ment as general manager of the Despatch 
Shops, Inc., plant at East Rochester, N. Y., 
and a director of the company, was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of December 
25, was born at Pittsburgh, Pa. He en- 
tered the employ of the Merchants 
Despatch Transportation. Company (now 
Despatch Shops, Inc.) as material checker 
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in the steel fabricating department. The 
following year he was transferred to the 
engineering department, where he com- 
pleted a four-year apprenticeship in car de- 
sign. In connection with this work, he 
attended Mechanics Institute for five years, 
studying structural steel design and higher 





George A. Steuber 


mathematics. In 1917 Mr. Steuber was 
enrolled at Tri-State College of Engineer- 
ing at Angola, Ind., but at the declaration 
of war in April, he enlisted in the United 
States Navy, engineers division. Follow- 
ing an honorable discharge from the Navy 
in 1919, Mr. Steuber returned to the com- 
pany as chief draftsman, advancing pro- 
gressively to foreman of the steel fabricat- 
ing department, general foreman, superin- 
tendent and assistant general manager. 
This latter position he filled until his recent 
appointment as general manager of the 
East Rochester plant, and company direc- 
tor. 


J. J. Berschinski, assistant trainmaster 
of the Chicago Terminal of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, has been promoted to tr2inmaster of 
the Chicago Terminal, with the same head- 
quarters, a newly-created position. 


Kenneth K. Stokes, acting superintend- 
ent of transportation of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to superintendent 
of transportation, with the same headquar- 
ters. 


S. S. Rose, general transportation in- 
spector of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Eastern district, with headquarters at 
Topeka, Kan., has been promoted to train- 
master, with headquarters at Marceline, 
Mo. 


D. A. Fawcett has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager of the New 
York Central: at Cincinnati, Ohio, with 
F. A. Dawson succeeding Mr. Fawcett 
as superintendent of the Ohio division with 
headquarters at Springfield, Ohio. 


George E. Bates, assistant to general 
manager of the Delaware & Hudson with 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y., retired 
from the position effective December 31, 
1943. Mr. Bates is succeeded by B. D: 
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Anthony, real estate and tax agent, who 
will also continue to handle real estate and 
tax matters, 


C. G. Douglass, assistant superintendent 
of the dining car and hotel department of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
dining car and hotel department, with 
headquarters as before at Denver, Colo., 
succeeding H. W. McAbee, who has re- 
tired after 40 years of service. 


E. B. Moorhouse has been appointed 
assistant terminal manager of the Grand 
Central Terminal at New York, of the 
New York Central. Mr. Moorhouse suc- 
ceeds the late Francis Boardman, whose 
death was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 18. P, F. Solan has been named 
superintendent of building maintenance and 
B. A. Olsen, superintendent of building 
rental and operation. 


TRAFFIC 


C. Guy White has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Pere Marquette, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 


W. H. Deacon, general agent of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., has retired. 


J. P. Williams, assistant general freight 
agent of the Chicago & North Western, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has retired 
after 55 years of service. 


E. V. Murphy, general traffic agent of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed western traffic manager, a change 
of title. 


M. Frank Tompkins, traffic manager, 
Atlantic region, of the Canadian National, 
has retired after 47 years of service. James 
Hunt Norton, general freight agent, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Tompkins in this capacity. He 





M. Frank Tompkins 


was born at Margaree, N. S., on December 
6, 1878, and entered railway service in No- 
vember, 1896, as a telegraph operator of 
the Intercolonial (now Canadian National) 
at Bible Hill ballast pit, near Truro, N. S. 
After serving as operator at various loca- 
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tions, he became, in February, 1900, a 
freight clerk at Truro. He acted as re- 
lieving agent at New Glasgow, N. S., and 
in January, 1911, was transferred to Hali- 
fax, N. S., as chief clerk in the division 
freight agent’s office. In June, 1917, Mr. 
Tompkins went to Moncton, N. B., in the 
general freight department. He was ap- 
pointed to the position of traffic manager 
of the Atlantic region, with headquarters 
at Moncton, in October, 1926, and served 
in that capacity until his recent retire- 
ment. 

Mr. Norton was born at Shaftsbury, 
England, on April 21, 1884, and in 1899 
entered railroad service as messenger in 
the car services department of the Inter- 
colonial. He advanced until he became sec- 
retary to the car accountant and on January 
1, 1910, was transferred to the general 
freight agent’s office of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment (now ‘Canadian National.) He 
served as assistant chief clerk in the gen- 
eral freight office from 1912 until 1917, 
when he became division freight agent at 
Halifax. Two years later he returned to 
Moncton as assistant general freight agent 





James Hunt Norton 


for the region. In January, 1943, the freight 
and passenger supervisory positions of the 
Atlantic region were separated, and Mr. 
Norton was named general freight agent 
for the territory. This position he main- 
tained until his recent appointment as traf- 
fic manager, Atlantic region, with head- 
quarters at Moncton, N. B. 


James P. Branagan, general traffic 
agent, has been appointed district traffic 
manager of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 


Charles L. Ewing, vice-president 
(freight) of the Central of New Jersey 
with headquarters at New York, has been 
appointed chief traffic officer (freight). 
Richard W. Tims has been named divi- 
sion freight agent in charge of freight traf- 
fic matters on the central division, with 
headquarters at Newark, N. J. 


T. Louis Chess, district passenger agent 
of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal., has been promoted 
to general passenger agent of the San 
Francisco district, a newly-created posi- 
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tion. Walter C. Fell, assistant district 
passenger agent, has been advanced to dis- 
trict passenger agent with headquarters as 
before at San Francisco, succeeding Mr. 
Chess. 

Mr. Chess entered railway service jp 









T. Louis Chess 


1904 as a messenger boy of the Southern 
Pacific at Colma, Cal., and served in a 
number of minor positions until 1917 when 
he was appointed ticket clerk at San Fran- 
cisco. During World War I Mr. Chess 
served with the A. E. F. in France for 16 
months, returning to the Southern Pacific 
in 1919. Within a short time he was ad- 
vanced to passenger agent, and later to 
traveling passenger. agent, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco. In 1938 he was 
promoted to the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment, effective 
January 1. 


Marc F. Sanderson, division freight 
agent of the Southern, with headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn., has been promoted to 
assistant general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters. Elmer F. Buzan, dis- 
trict freight agent at Memphis, has been 
advanced to division freight agent, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding Mr. San- 
derson. 


J. B. Edmunds, general agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., has been promoted to 
assistant general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters. T. H. Young, assist- 
ant general agent, has been advanced to 
general agent, with headquarters as before 
at Washington, succeeding Mr. Edmunds. 
The position of assistant general agent has 
been abolished. 


Leon A. Veroneau, assistant general 
freight agent of the Grand Trunk Western, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding to the duties 
of James Cameron, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager, whose retiremen* was af rf 
nounced’ in the Railway Age of December A 
11. The position of assistant freight traffic 
manager has been abolished. Ross A. RE 
Norris, chief of the tariff bureau, has beet 

Re 










advanced to assistant general freight agent 
with headquarters as before at Chicago, 
placing Mr. Veroneau, and A. J. Medrow, 
general clerk in the office of the traffic 
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SIFUEL SAVING 
AN ARCH HABIT! 










































Over 32 years ago railroad men satisfied themselves as to the 
, fuel saving of the locomotive Arch. 


Since then the increase in locomotive power, higher rates of 
combustion and the widespread use of stokers has increased 
the fuel savings attributable to the Arch. 


Today, when conservation of fuel is so vitally important to our 
war effort, don't handicap the effectiveness of the Arch by 
skimping on Arch brick. When your locomotives leave the 
roundhouse, be sure they are equipped with a complete Arch. 
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manager at Chicago, has been promoted 
to chief of the tariff bureau, relieving Mr. 
Norris. 


Theron O. Jennings, general coal agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has retired after 
1§ years of service with that road. Mr. 
Jennings was born at Waukee, Iowa, on 
October 9, 1873, and entered railway serv- 
"ice in 1892 as a clerk of the Des Moines 
Union Railway at Des Moines, Iowa. In 
1895 he was appointed a freight solicitor of 
the Rock Island, with the same headquar- 
ters, later being transferred fo Kansas City, 
Mo. In 1902 he was advanced to division 
freight agent, with headquarters at Chicago, 
and one year later he became general agent 
of the Rock Island, the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco (Frisco), and the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, with headquarters at Milwaukee, 
Wis. In 1907 Mr. Jennings was appointed 
freight claim agent of the C. & E. I., at 
Chicago, subsequently serving in various 
capacities on that road until 1923 when he 
was promoted to vice-president, with the 
same headquarters, later becoming assist- 
ant to the president. In 1926 he was ap- 
pointed general coal agent of the Rock 
Island, holding that position until his re- 
tirement on December 31. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Alphonse M. Westenhoff, whose pro- 
motion to assistant engineer of structures 
of the New York Central, Lines West of 
Buffalo, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 18, was born at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on March 15, 1892, and graduated 
from the University of Cincinnati in 1914. 
He entered railway service with the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (Big 
Four), on January 1, 1918, in the office 
of the chief engineer at Cincinnati, and in 
1922 he was transferred to Van Wert, 





Alphonse M. Westenhoff 


Ohio, to engage in construction work be- 
tween Sidney, Ohio, and Bellefontaine. In 
1927 Mr. Westenhoff was transferred to 
Dayton, Ohio, on track elevation work, 
and in 1930 he was transferred to the chief 
engineer’s office at Cincinnati. In 1940 he 
was promoted to assistant engineer of 
bridges, Lines West of Buffalo, with head- 
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quarters .at Chicago, holding that position 
until his new appointment. 


Edgar Bennett, assistant chief engineer 
of the Southern, has been named chief en- 
gineer of maintenance of way, Central lines, 
with headquarters at Knoxville, Tenn. He 
succeeds Harry E. Tyrrell, whose death 
was announced in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 18. James S. Wearn, roadmaster 
at Sheffield, Ala., succeeds Mr. Bennett 
as assistant chief engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Knoxville. 


Harley L. Vandament, district engi- 
neer of the Chesapeake & Ohio, whose pro- 
motion to the position of principal assist- 
ant engineer was announced in the Railway 
Age of November 20, was born at Hamers- 
ville, Ohio, on December 23, 1883. He re- 
ceived his civil engineering degree from 
Ohio State University in 1910, and entered 
railroad service in July, 1910, as a transit- 
man of the Louisville & Nashville. In 
September of the same year he joined the 
Chesapeake & Ohio as instrumentman, be- 
coming acting resident engineer in July, 





Harley L.. Vandament 


1912, resident engineer in April, 1916, and 
assistant engineer in December, 1922. Mr. 
Vandament was appointed district engineer 
in November, 1923, and held that position 
until his present promotion to principal as- 
sistant engineer, with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Harold Jackson McKenzie, whose 
appointment as assistant chief engineer 
of the Texas & New Orleans with head- 
quarters at Houston, Tex., was announced 
in the Railway Age of December 18, was 
born at Houston on October 11, 1904. He 
was graduated with a B.S. degree from 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege at College Station, Tex., in 1927. 
Mr. McKenzie entered railroad service in 
the drafting department of the Texas & 
New Orleans in 1926, and from July, 1927, 
until March, 1936, he was employed. in 
various progressive positions in the draft- 
ing department. During this period he also 
continued his education for a three-year 
period at a Houston engineering school, 
completing a structural engineering course. 
In 1936 Mr. McKenzie was appointed chief 
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draftsman, continuing in that position unti] 
March, 1939, when he was named assistant 


























Harold Jackson McKenzie 






tc the chief engineer. He served with that 
title until his recent appointment as assist- 
ant chief engineer at Houston. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Stanley K. Proffitt, assistant purchas- 
ing agent of the Western Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, has been 
promoted to purchasing agent, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding Clarence 
F. Post, who has retired after 27 years of 
service. A photograph and sketch of Mr. 
Proffitt’s career appeared in the Railway 
Age of November 13 at the time of his 
promotion to assistant purchasing agent. 







P. L. Grammer, assistant purchasing 
agent of the Pennsylvania, has retired from 
that position after more than 52 years of 
continuous. service. Born in Adams 
County, Pa., Mr. Grammer entered railway 
service on the Pennsylvania in 1891, at 
Meadows Shop, N. J. During the building 
of Pennsylvania Station, New York, as 
chief clerk to master mechanic he assisted 
in the organization of the shop and elec- 
trical forces for the new station. He was 
transferred to the purchasing department in 
1918 as accountant, and with continued 
promotions became assistant purchasing 
agent in 1928. During the last ten years 
Mr. Grammer has been in charge of the 
buying of iron and steel products, and has 
supervised all purchases of those materials 
for the Pennsylvania. 


SPECIAL 


Thaddeus Cleveland Montgomery, 
whose appointment to the position of man- 
ager of personnel of the Texas & New Or- 
leans, with headquarters at Houston, Tex., 
was announced in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 11, was born at Hempstead, Tex, 
on June 13, 1884. In June, 1902, he entered 
railway service as a clerk of the Texas & 
New Orleans at Beaumont, Tex., becom- 
ing switchman in 1906 and yardmaster m 
1908. He then served successively as 
freight train checker at San Antonio, Tex. 


‘brakeman, and conductor, until 1927 whet 


he became trainmaster. Mr. Montgomery 
held this position at Yoakum, Tex., and 
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Victoria, Tex., and in July, 1931, he was 
promoted to supervisor of wages at Hous- 
ton. In May, 1937, he was named assistant 


general manager (wages), serving in 
this capacity until his appointment on 
December 6 as manager of personnel, 
with headquarters at Houston. 


OBITUARY 


Grover C. Byers, general manager of 
the Green Bay & Western, with headquar- 
ters at Green Bay, Wis., died at his home 
in that city recently. 


L. B. Sandoloski, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Texas & Pacific 
at Dallas, Tex., died on December 30 after 
31 years of service. 


Nicholas Lewarne Moon, president of 
the Upper Merion & Plymouth at Consho- 
hocken, Pa., died on December 27 at Nor- 
ristown, Pa., at the age of 77. In Septem- 
ber, 1887, Mr. Moon joined the Delaware 





Nicholas Lewarne Moon 


& Hudson as clerk and trainmaster at Car- 
bondale, Pa. In February, 1907, he became 
division superintendent of the Lehigh Val- 
ley at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., leaving that road 
in October, 1910 to accept the position of 
traffic manager of the Alan Wood Steel 
Company. Later he was appointed vice- 
president in charge of operations of the 
Upper Merion & Plymouth, and his final 
capacity was as president of the railroad, 
the position in which he was serving at the 
time of his death. 


George W. Hark, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager of the Amador Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at Martell, Cal., 
died in a hospital at Sacramento, Cal., on 
December 15. 


Michael E. Loftus, who retired in 1937 
as .roadmaster of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, with headquarters at Muskogee, 
Okla., died in a hospital at Parsons, Kan., 
recently. 


Charles E. Jewett, who retired in 1933 
as tax agent of the Atchison, Topeka & 
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Santa Fe, with headquarters at Los An- 
geles, Cal., died at his home in that city 
on December 25. 


Joseph N. Crocker, who retired in 
1933 as manager, mail and express, of the 
New York Central, died on December 27 
at a Frankford, Pa., hospital. He was 80 
years old. 


Claude J. Brown, who retired in 1941 
as general manager of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., died at Fort Worth, 
Tex., January 5. 


William A. Ragel, comptroller of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and a director 
and comptroller of the Chicago Heights 
Terminal Transfer, with headquarters at 
Chicago, died at his home in that city, 
January 3. 


George Fletcher Snyder, assistant 
secretary of the Algoma Central & Hudson 
Bay, died at Washington on December 24, 
at the age of 68. 


Frederick Hill Wood, authority on 
corporation legal matters and for many 
years a railroad attorney, died in New 
York, December 28. He was 66 years 
old. Mr. Wood was born in Lebanon, Me., 
on January 2, 1877, and received his edu- 
cation at the University of Kansas. In 
1910 he became general attorney for the 
St. Louis-San Francisco at St. Louis, Mo., 
continuing until 1913 in that position. 
From 1910 until 1924 he served the South- 
ern Pacific as general attorney, and in 
1924 became a member of the law firm of 
Cracath, DeGersdorff, Swaine & Wood, 
at New York. 


Judge Thomson, North 
Western Trustee, Dies 


Judge Charles M. Thomson, trustee of 
the Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, died suddenly in the 
Passavant hospital in that city on Decem- 
ber 30, bringing to a close a noted legal 
and judicial career. 

Judge Thomson was born in Chicago on 
February 13, 1877 and attended Washing- 
ton and Jefferson college and the North- 
western University law school. He was 
admitted to the bar of Illinois at Chicago 
in 1902. In 1908 he was elected to the 
Chicago City Council and in November, 
1912, was elected as a representative in 
Congress from the Tenth District of IIli- 
nois, resigning from the Chicago City 
Council in February, 1913, to take up his 
duties in Washington. In June, 1915, he 
was elected a judge of the Circuit Court 
of Cook County (Illinois) and was ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court of Illinois 
to the Appellate Court of Chicago in 1917. 
He served continuously in the Appellate 
Court until June, 1927. From 1927 to 1933 
he was associated with the firm of Chap- 
man & Cutler, Chicago. 

In September, 1933, Judge Thomson was 
appointed trustee of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, which subsequently became the 
first road to complete reorganization under 
77B. Before this reorganization was com- 
pleted, however, in July, 1939, he was ap- 





pointed trustee of the North Western, 
which position he held until his death. He 
was president of the Chicago Bar Asggo. 








Charles M. Thomson 


ciation in 1936-1937 and was a member of 
the House of Delegates of the American 
Bar Association in the years 1937-1939, 





PASSENGERS who travel the Canadian 
National in the Maritime Provinces have 
occasionally witnessed towering loads on 
passing freight trains. These have ranged 
from sea-going tugs, and ship’s engines fo 
freighters, to invasion barges. The latter 
are 72 ft. long and are built in sections, 
It takes four flatcars to carry one barg 
from the shipyards in Nova Scotia an 
New Brunswick. 






















“Grrts’ ScHooL.”—When the manpowe 
demands of World War II began to create 
a shortage of telegraph operators on th 
Pensacola Division of the Louisville 
Nashville, Agent C. C. Barlow, of Cary- 
ville, Fla., started a school for women 
operators. At the present time, five of his 
“alumnae” are holding down importan 
war-time jobs as operators on this division 
Agent Barlow has stated the women wer 
apt pupils, learning their duties in abou 
60 days and going to work shortly there 
after, with each evidencing pride in he 
accomplishment. 
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Juncte Rarroap—A_ mile-and-a-hal 
long railroad in the heart of the Ben 
region (an area as large as Belgium), | 
Bolivia, is contributing its part to th 
production of wild rubber, according to 
press release by the Office of the Co 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Th 
railroad comes into play at a point wher 
the Beni river, representing the chief meatls 
of transportation from the jungle, 1s 1" 
terrupted by falls. Eastward and west 
ward bound cargoes are transferred to the 
rails to be reloaded above or below the 
falls on river launches. “Thus,” the dis 
patch reveals, “the railroad makes po 
sible the production of rubber for almost 
half the length of the rubber area.” Th 
railroad is operated by the estate of t 
late Nickola Suarez, who, as a [arg 
dealer in Bolivian rubber, originally but 
the road. 
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FF... introduced on the Lehigh Valley in 1931 — duplicated several 
times since — designed to operate from Sayre, Pa., to Buffalo, N. Y.; from 
Buffalo to Jersey City, N. J.: and back to Sayre, and haul 3000-ton trains 
with a minimum of helper service. 


Ten of these 4-8-4's were delivered to the Lehigh Valley by Alco in 1943. 


Locomotive Characteristics 


Weight on Drivers 274.500 Lb. _ Boiler Pressure 255 Lb. 
Weight of Engine 451,000 Lb. Tractive Power with Booster 79.000 Lb. 
Cylinders 26 x 32 Ins. Tender Capacity—Water 20.000 Gals. 
Diameter of Drivers Tender Capacity—Fuel 30 Tons 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 
STEAM. DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES. MARINE DIESELS. TANES. 
GUN CARRIAGES & OTHER ORDNANCE 
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2,525,682 


IGOROUS service is being imposed upon lading are adequately safeguarded, traffic 
motive power today as the stream of traf- movement expedited x Moreover, structural 

fic moves at accelerated pace, in huge volume features that provide long service life, insure 
4* Modern locomotives are bearing the major consistently reliable performance day after 
load of wartime demands. One reason for their day * Many railroads, having had experience 
satisfactory performance is the No. 8-ET Brake with this equipment on new power, are wisely 
iquipment. Its operating characteristics — applying it to older locomotives as a desirable 
easy manipulation, and distinct flexibility part of modernization projects — thus extend- 
—give the engineman a means to handle ing the scope of its operating and maintenance 
tains with remarkable smoothness. Cars and advantages for present-day intensive service. 
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Progress On All Fronts 
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January 8, 1944 


SHORT of men and equipment, our railroads have 

worked miracles establishing new high records all 
along the line, not only in passenger but freight service 
as well. 


When Victory is won, and the railroads will again obtain 
needed replacements, passenger and freight service will 
reach new peaks in achievements. 


In the Post-War Era, HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN 
IRON will continue to contribute greatly to these new 
achievements in transportation by helping the railroads 
to obtain greater mileage between replacements—maxi- 
mum availability—lower fuel consumption per ton mile, 
lower maintenance and by helping in the conservation of 
materials and manpower. 


HUNT SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 
V. W. Ellet, President E.J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: —. a & Co., Lid., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
rt Agent for Latin Ame 
International on p cant Co., 30 Church Street, ‘New York, N. Y. 
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St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas... 


thal Statement - 


recently made by an army officer in an official 


publication, points a convincing finger at one 
of the prime virtues of steel castings. 

The casting process is generally the quickest 
and most economical way to give to steel the 


Shape its end use requires. That’s especially 


MODERNIZE AND 


IMPROVE 


true when the shape is irregular or complicated. 
And the casting process preserves all of the 
essential values of steel as a material. 

Your own foundryman, or the Steel Found- 
ers’ Society, 920 Midland Bldg., Cleveland, will 


gladly answer any questions you may have. 
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